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; INTRODUCTION 

The church exists In a society filled with many 

I 

problems, issues and conflicts. In the context of this 
society, the pastor faces the awesome challenge of 

i 

ministering to modern man and the problems that beset 
him. A unique function of the pastor*s ministry in 
■ contemporary society is pastoral counseling. However, 

the most fundamental task of the ministry is the procla¬ 
mation of the Gospel to all human situations. Thus, this 
dissertation presents a study which indicates how the 
Gospel can be understood and experienced by modem man 
within the context of pastoral counseling. 

THE PROBLEM 

The basic problem that is studied in this 
dissertation is how to communicate, or relate effectively, 
the essentials of the Gospel to modern man. In order to 
deal with this problem this study takes into consideration 
| four areas of special interest. First, this study 

considers the influence of society upon man's hearing and 
responding to God’s Word. Secondly, the study seeks to 
discover the need of the Christian message for man in 
contemporary society and what aspects of the Gospel he 
may need to hear. Thirdly, this study investigates 
pastoral counseling as a means of helping modem man in 
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; society. Finally, this study considers whether through 

t 

one-to-one encounter between the pastor and the counselee, 
j modern man can understand and experience the Word of 

God that is relevant to his existance. 

I LIMITATIONS 

i 

It is important to note some of the limitations 

i 

placed on this study. 

Chapter One is limited to a social psychological 
understanding of modern man’s existence in society. 

il 

This discussion focuses on the behavior of modern man in 
, response to the influences of contemporary society. 

Chapter Two is limited to a consideration of the 
hermeneutic as a means of understanding what the 
essentials of the Gospel are for modem man. The main 
source of this discussion on the hermeneutic has been 
limited to the scholarly writings of James Robinson and 
John Cobb, including materials on this subject, written 
in German, which have been translated into English by 
\ these men. 

In Chapter Three, the review of the historical 
background of pastoral counseling is limited primarily 
to the works of Charles Kemp and John McNeill. Their 
studies into the long heritage of this field indicate 
many of the developments that have been inherited in the 

} 

i 

•si 
• j; 

ii 
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different periods of history, [ 

t 

Chapter Three and Four have been limited to the 

f 

scholarly writings of Howard Cllnebell, Wayne Oates, } 

Carroll Wise and Seward Hiltner. Their discussion of the \ 

value of pastoral counseling for modern man includes a ( 

consideration of the importance of the communication of ii 

the Gospel. i! 

| 

DEFINITION OF TERMS || 

«i 

I 

J 

There are some terms that need to be defined in < 

:! 

order to understand their use In this study. 

Social Psychological Approach . This is a study of j 

man in society which considers: how he influences and |i 

j 

is influenced by the conditions of his environment; how 
his thoughts, feelings and behavior are influenced by 
his social relationship and the results of social 
influences on man’s perception and motivation. 

Anxieties . This term refers to the emotions that 
inhibit man’s ability to handle his problems, destroy 
meaningful relationship with others and distort his 
perception of life. 

Selfhood . This term refers to the inner man - 
what the person is; what man perceives himself to be. 
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! 
i 

; New Hermeneutic * This Is a theological movement 

! 

concerned with the translating of the Bible into the 
i language of modern man. 

Communication of the Gospel . This is a ministry 
(• in which those truths about the relationship between man 
and God recorded in the Bible are presented to modem 

j. 

' man in such a way that he understands its relevancy 
i for his life. 


] 

■I 

i 

i 

] 
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CHAPTER I 


MAN IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 

In this chapter we shall examine the difficulties 
that confront man In contemporary society. The discus¬ 
sion is limited to the concern that man Is unable to 
function positively in his society, and focuses on the 
threat and suppression of the selfhood of modern man 
which results from the negative conditions and influences 
, within his society. 

i 

Therefore, the view that Is given here is not a 
pleasant one. Because it is concerned more with the 
inability of man to be a responsible person and less with 
the affluency and physical description, this discussion 

( 

about man in society may seem somewhat negative and 

( 

] pessimistic. But if we are to communicate the Gospel to 

modern man in contemporary society, then we must under- 
| stand the anxieties and problems that beset him. 

j In whatever place a person may live in this world, 

I his reasoning abilities and behaviors will be strongly 

\ 

influenced by, and will at the same time influence, the 

•i 

thoughts and actions that prevail in the society in 
which he lives and in his relationships with others. 

\ Man is a flexible organism whose modes of adjustment are 

learned and unlearned and whose development goes on 
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A 

| 

A 

i throughout life, whether in a direction considered 

t] 

desirable or undesirable, as he interacts with his 
i environment. Therefore, man and his environment are in a 

constant process of influencing each other. This process 

is seen as: 

ji 

f ...a stage on which the individual plays his life 

role and the acting out of this role affects the 
stage itself. The life role is played directly or 
; indirectly in relationships with other people. 1 

These relationships are many and varied as we shall see, 

but all of them have a definite impact upon man and his 

i 

attitude toward life. 

Hence, it is paramount that we study man and the 
place of his existence in which he lives and dies, 
works and plays, achieves and fails, and so forth. The 
church must show its willingness to look at all forms of 
human behavior, human institutions and human inter¬ 
actions as phenomena that can be studied and understood. 
Many human beings have difficulty in understanding the 
I many problems that confront them. Their problems may be 

l 

1 too shocking, threatening and irrational for them to 

j 

| handle responsibly. And it is precisely at this point 

that communication breaks down and man’s existence 


*Franklin J. Shaw and Robert S. Ort, Personal 
Adjustment in the American Culture (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1953). p. 3« 
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becomes meaningless. His existence becomes blocked in 
its dialogue with the world and relationship to others. 
Consequently, mankind is unable to hear or even under¬ 
stand the Word of God and its implication for human 
existence. If the Gospel is to be communicated to modem 
man, we need to examine and understand human behavior in 
terms of his interaction within society. 

A SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL UNDERSTANDING OF MAN 

Through social psychology, an interdisciplinary 
approach to the study of man in society shares a common 
goal of understanding human behavior in all its contexts. 
Man is a social animal who develops within the context 
of a society through which he derives his humanity. It 
is therefore, difficult to understand or help mankind 
without consideration of the social forces with which the 
developing human being interacts. The Individual and 
social forces that interact to produce human behavior are 
varied and complex. To understand these interactive 
processes, it is important to understand man in the 
process of his interaction with his environment, to 
examine his social relationships in person to person, 
person to group and person to culture encounters, and 
finally, to consider the effects of social Influence on 
human perception. In this connection attention must be 
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a 

J given to the interaction of social values and human 
i motivation. 

, First we need to understand the effects on human 

l; 

behavior through man’s relationship to his environment. 
"This interaction", says Franklin Shaw and Robert Ort, 

|j "is a twofold process of reaction to and influence upon 

'jl 

•j the environment." 2 Man i n his environment reacts to 
j people, situations and objects and, in turn, exerts an 

I influence upon his surroundings. This environment, 

1 thusly, provides a setting or context for interaction. 

j 

Because man is a member of the social environment with 
other individuals, he is, either directly or indirectly, 
influenced by other people. He assumes a role in this 
■1 society as one who influences others as well as one who 
| is influenced by others. Through his Interaction with 
j other individuals within his environment, his whole 

philosophy about life is molded, changed and influenced. 
Similarly, there are many objects and situations of his 

I 

j environment which influence man’s interaction within 
j society. It is through this interactive process with his 

| environment that man’s culture emerges. A. L. Kroebe, 

{ 

\ 

J therefore, defines culture as that what we learn from 
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others and what we add to it. 3 Hence, man's environment 
is crucial to his understanding of life; the meanings 
that are communicated to his personhood and the meanings 
that he relates or exerts to his society. If his 
environment contains poverty, dehumanization and the 
frustration of surviving, then life to him becomes a 
struggle to cope with these influences and may in the same 
instance, overcome him to the same fate. If he can find 
some acceptance and security in other individuals, then 
perhaps he may be able to communicate the same meanings 
to others and to his culture. Thus, it becomes apparent 
that man's environment - his reaction to other persons, 
situations and objects, and his influence upon these 
aspects of his environment - affects human behavior or 
personality most significantly. It is this environment 
that may handicap his ability to adjust to society and 
use his potentials for growth and happiness. 

Secondly, we need to understand the social 
relationships that man experiences in society, which are 
person to person, person to group and person to culture 
encounters. 

Whenever one studies the person to person relation¬ 
ship of man, a great deal of attention must be directed 

3s. S. Sargent, Social Psychology (New York: 

Ronald Press, 1950), p. 57 * 
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i; 

i 

j to the influence of the family. An individual's mode of 

i response to and his affect upon others are determined, to 

ji( a large extent, by the nature of his relationship with 

i his parents and siblings in childhood. Knowledge of the 

parent-child and sibling relationship supplies significant 

A 

■A 

( clues to the Individual's chief mode of dealing with 

people and to his interaction with groups. The family 
| is a major factor in the ability of the individual to 

| relate himself to others, especially on a person to 

| person relationship. Man can be hampered in his relation- 

\ ship to other individuals in his society because of past 

experiences in his family relationship. Likewise, he 

{ may be actualized because of significant family relation- 

i 

• ships. We live in a society in which an individual must 

( 

be able to communicate and relate effectively with 

\ persons on a one to one basis if he is to fulfill his 

/ 

responsibilities and attain his goals in life, 
j' Equally as important, is the need for man to be 

j able to relate on a person to group basis. Many of man's 

i interactions take place in a social setting and are 

composed of large numbers of groups of which he is a 
j, member. These groups may range from large organizations, 

| such as political parties or labor unions; to small 

S groups, such as recreation groups, family, community 

J groups, and so forth. Thus, if an individual is to 
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function comfortably and effectively in his social 
environment, he must know how to relate himself to these 
groups. ^ The individual is greatly influenced by the 
attitudes, expectations, practices and standards of all 
these groups. 

Prom these groups, man draws out certain life 
styles and philosophy which he claims as his mode of 
existence. The ability of man in today’s society to deal 
with the group and function as a member can become a 
tramatlc experience because of the various group’s 
expectations and practices. Also, the individual is not 
only influenced by all these groups, but exerts his 
influence upon them. Through his own ideas and behavior, 
the individual has an influential position on the 
standards, practices and attitudes of these groups. If an 
individual can relate himself effectively to a group, he 
can bring about group change and meet group needs. Of 
course, the influence of the individual depends upon his 
possession of either material goods or services needed by 
the group and by supplying the innovation for which the 


^Paul Watzlawlck, Janet H. Beavln and 
Don D. Jackson, Pragmatics of Human Communication 
(New York: Norton, I 967 ) » PP. I35-33J7 

^Muzafer and Carolyn W. Sherif, An Outline of 
Social Psychology (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956), 
pp TTZttW. - 
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group has a need. ^ 

The third social relationship important to our 
understanding of man is the person to culture relation¬ 
ship. An important distinction should be made here 
between culture and society. Nevltt Sanford discusses 
this distinction and cites two noted authorities in this 
study - Kroeber and Parsons (1958)* He writes: 

They suggest that the term, culture, can be used 
to stand for transmitted and created content and 
patterns of values, ideas, and other symbolic, mean¬ 
ingful systems, while the term, society...be used to 
designate the specifically relational system of 
interaction among individual and collectivities. ’ 

From this distinction, one can see the importance of the 
relationship between man and culture. The individual's 
whole point of view or outlook on life depends upon his 
culture. The individual is sometimes, wholly or in part, 
forced to accept or reject his culture's values, ideas 
and systems of which he may have had little part in 
creating. This process of identifying with one's culture 
and meeting the expectation already imposed may be a life 
long struggle. In fact, this person to culture inter¬ 
action may increase an individual's feelings of insecurity 



p. 29 


^Nevltt Sanford, Self, Society. Social Change and 
Individual Development (New York: Atherton PressT 1966), 
p. 219. 
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rj and guilt combined with confusion and frustration con- 

' cerning his role in this culture. ^ What makes this 

i- relationship more complex is the aspect of the many 

i 1 

jj subcultures that may exist in a given society. The 

l| subcultures are usually categorized by cultural anthro- 

3 pologist as: social classes, ethic groups and color 

|j castes. Within these subcultures, tremendous pressure 

| is exerted upon the individual to accept and adhere to 

;) the particular subculture’s expectation. The indi- 

| vidual’s daily experiences lead him into contact with 

f; 

- other subcultures which confront him and make various 

demands upon him. Thus an individual’s subculture, as 
well as his culture as a whole, must be considered in 
order to understand him and his existence in society. ^ 

Another consideration is the influence of society 
on man’s perception. J. S. Bruner, who has written 
and reviewed social psychological studies on percep¬ 
tion, concludes: 

...once society has patterned a man’s interests 
1 and trained him to expect what is likely in that 

r society, it has gained a great measure of control, 

not only on his thought processes, but also on the 
very material on which thought works - the exper- 
I ience data of perception. 10 

1 

} - 

Q lbld .. pp. 221-224. 9shaw, op. clt .. p. 33. 

10j. s. Bruner, "Social Psychology and Perception’,' 
E. Maceaby, T. Newcomb and R. Hartley (eds.) Readings 
in Social Psychology (New York: Holt Rinehart and 

v/lns ton? 193°) •" pV*94. 
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\ Donald Blocher stresses the need on the part of 

(j 

counselors to understand the environment of the counselee 
, in order to understand how he copes with his environment. 

iy 

I It involves a thorough understanding of the counselee's 

ii 

past experiences, social groups memberships and 
1 perceptual pattern in order to deal with his behavioral 

■5 

I problems. H 

J 

j Likewise, it is important to this study that we 

r, 

j understand why an individual may perceive in a partic- 

I ular manner to see the reason for his behavior and role 

| in today's society. 

| Finally, there is a need to understand human 

1 

| motivation in society. It is very important to this study 
to view the impact of society upon the motivation of man. 

j 

i Human motivation draws from two basic sources. The 

■■ 

first source is relatively easy to understand since it 
is the biogenic motive. Few persons would dispute the 
physical drives of man for food, water, sex and so forth. 

( These are the so called "primary drives", universal to 
all animals. I 2 However, this study is interested in 
the second source of human motivation, the "sociogenic 

11Donald H. Blocker, Developmental Counseling 
(New York: Ronald Press, 1966), p. 103. 

l 2 Richard S. Lazarus, Personality and Adjustment 
(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1963)* P» 83. 
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motives", which are the roots to man’s social setting. 
They are called the ’prestige-seeking', 'sociability', 
’conformity’ motives behind human motivation. *3 These 
motives are the social drives in man to become 
acceptable and responsible to society. Man is a social 
animal and therefore is a member of many groups through¬ 
out his life. It is important to him to be accepted, 
to feel respected and appreciated, and to share in the 
culture of his society. Muzafer Sherif describes these 
motives or drives as: "...ego values which are derived 
from the prevailing social values that come to regulate 
behavior and social relationships in a major way." ^ 
Countless studies concerning the Influence of 
society on human motivation have proven that man is 
dependent on persons, groups and culture for motivation. 
It is important for us to be sensitive to the effects of 
family and social class influences upon the motivational 
growth of man. In some cases where cultural influences 
are limited, the development of minimum levels of 
achievement are apparent. An excellent case in point 
is the Watts Area of Los Angeles or the Harlem District 
of New York City. Consequently, if an individual is to 
reach his maximum potential of self-actualization in 


l^sargent, op. clt .. p. 83 . *** Ibld .. p. 164. 
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society and hear the Word of God for his life, then 
certain social conditions must prevail to encourage him 



8 




Having examined man in society through a social 
psychological approach, we are made aware of the 
tremendous influence of society upon modern man. It 
must also become apparent that society may have a 
limiting and inhibiting affect upon human existence. 
Likewise, we should realize that his society is under¬ 
going some revolutionary changes. Thus, we need to 
become aware of the significant changes in society in 
order to understand the state of tension and anxiety that 
modem man experiences. 


ECONOMICAL, POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS CHANGES 


James Baldwin, the great Negro novelist, 
describes his feelings as a successful Negro trying to 
make a conquest in a predominantly white man's society. 
He writes: 

I was frightened, because I had, in effect, been 
summoned into a royal presence. I was frightened 
for another reason too. I knew the tension in me 
between love and power, between pain and rage, and 
the curious, the grinding way I remained extended 
between poles - perpetually attempting to choose the 
better rather than the wise. 15 


15James Baldwin, The Fire Next Time (New York: 
Dial Press, 1963). PP. 74-75. 
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His feelings capture the heart of the struggle that 
millions of people are experiencing in this revolutionary 
age. Our society Is an age of revolution that continues 
to engulf man In a furious struggle to overcome the 
social injustices and ills that have so long suppressed 
him. Old authorities and philosophies are challenged 
and many crumble into annuals of past history. Our 
society has, and is witnessing revolutionary changes in 
practically all spheres of human existence. The eco¬ 
nomical, political and religious aspects of human 
existence are undergoing remarkable change and fluxion. 

Therefore, man's total pattern of existence and 
behavior is challenged and confronted with change. These 
revolutionary changes are distinctive to his culture and 
society and distinguishes him from other generations and 
societies. Such revolutionary changes may serve as 
creative forces within his society or may be detrimental 
to man's existence in his society. These changes bring 
a struggle for power by contending forces, a clash of 
views, or a difference of opinions. These revolutionary 
forces usually involve competition, conquest, coercion 
and sometimes violence. These changes and forces create 
within man, various anxieties of his existence. Thus, 
it is important to be aware of these revolutionary 
changes in order to understand the tension and anxieties 
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that man experiences. 

First we should note the tremendous changes that 
I are occurring from an economical standpoint. Many of 

I the economical changes have occurred because of the 
tremendous progress In scientific and technological 
developments. In the society of the United States the 

u 

I standard of living is twice as high now as at the begin- 

4 

ti 

| ning of the century. However, this rapid economical 
| growth is not enjoyed by all countries and cultures, and 

| therefore creates a lag between cultures. Such cultural 

i 

^ lags bring about a desire for the underprivileged 

nations to attain higher standards of living conditions. 

f Such desires are kindled into fires of revolution and 

I A C 

4 distinctive changes in the social structure. 10 An 

excellent example of this change is seen in the constant 

revolutions occurring in the governments of South America 

and Africa. Likewise, these revolutionary forces have 

occurred within a society where underprivileged and 

1 minority races try to attain better economical conditions. 

This is exemplified by the Negro and Mexican American 

people’s struggle for power and influence in the American 

{ culture. There are numerous examples that could be 

given concerning the tremendous economical changes of 


Change 

P. 93 


^William f. Ogburn (ed.). On Culture and Social 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1^4), 
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man in contemporary society; but it is clear that such 
forces and changes do have a definite influence on man. 
Ogbum writes: 

These are certainly years of great and rapid 
change. This means that they are years of great 
uncertainty. They bring gain to some and loss to 
others, but to virtually all, they bring 
uncertainty, 17 

Equally as important is the revolutionary poli¬ 
tical change of contemporary society. This century has 
had two world wars plus numerous regional wars, such as 
Korea and presently Vietnam. There have been shifts in 
the military and political powers among countries. 
Germany and Japan, once powerful and influential , now 
have lesser roles. This century has witnessed the 
struggle between the United States and Russia for world 
power. It has also seen the rise of China as a third 
world power. It has felt the unleashing of the atom 
bomb and the threat of total nuclear destruction. All 
of the changes and forces create a changing and unpre¬ 
dictable political upheaval. In the United States, a 
president and two prominent political men were struck 
down by assailants' bullets. Riots all over the world 
have become common. Government change overnight and the 
military junta have assumed a more prominent political 

17 lbid ., p. 100. 
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role In the Latin American nations. Many new nations 
have emerged within this century which affect the 
political stability of the world. Such a revolutionary 
change in politics is seen in the presidential race of 
1968 in America. It has been a political year of unparal- 
led changes. For the first time, the political scene in 
America has witnessed the rise of a third party candidate 
whose candidancy threatened to cut into the power of the 
two major parties - Democrats and Republicans. Many 
feared that the presidential race might come out as a 
stalemate and lead to dire consequences. Throughout the 
world, political changes are taking place and all of the 
changes affect human lives. Egbert De Vries, writing of 
the political revolutions of our time, says: 

Problems of states, nations, peoples in Asia, the 
Middle East and Africa have thus become, more than 
any other social phenomenon, a matter of direct, 
personal and human interest. 

And the final revolutionary change that we will 
discuss, concerns man's religious sphere of existence. 

This has been a century marked by significant changes in 
religion. It has been a century in which various Pro¬ 
testant churches have united into one church. It has 

l®Egbert De Vries, Man in Rapid Social Change 
(Garden City: Doubleday, 1961), p. 17 I. 
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been a century in which the Catholic and Protestant 
churches have shared in dialogue, trying to understand 
and work out the differences between them. This has been 
a society in which the church and its leadership have 
been more involved in the social issues of our society as 
evidenced in the race crisis that has gripped America. 

This century has also witnessed a change in man’s 
relationship to his faith. Attendance at worship 
services has been on the decline throughout the world. 

It becomes increasingly more difficult to involve people 
in meeting the many and varied responsibilities of church 
work. Even the foundation of faith in God has been 
challenged in a new theological movement called "the 
death of God". 

The church has been caught in a tension between 
the old, independent institution within society, and the 
demand to be a social stimulus and service organization. 
The church and its leadership is forced to seek out new 
means of ministering to contemporary man in society. 
Therefore, new approaches to worship and ministry are 
being undertaken. All of these changes within religion 
have increased man’s anxieties. 

Therefore it is not surprising that some authori¬ 
ties regard this society as an age of anxiety as well as 
an age of revolution. 
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Having thus far examined man In society through a 
social psychological approach and reviewed some of the 
revolutionary changes occurring within contemporary 
society, we are made aware of the anxieties that confront 
man. Because man’s existence is under threat he becomes 
Inhibited and unable to communicate with his society. 

But it is important that we understand the types of 
anxieties that plague him in order to understand that his 
selfhood is under threat. We, therefore, move to a 
consideration of some of the basic anxieties that con¬ 
front man in contemporary society. 

BASIC ANXIETIES OF MANKIND 

The twentieth century has been described as an 
age of anxiety. Yet this does not imply that man had 
fewer anxieties before the twentieth century. It suggests 
that his anxieties have become more complex and 
intensified. There are more dangers in this scientific 
and technological age that threaten his existence than 
man has previously experienced. 

De Vries describes our age thusly: 

Social change affects the human personality pro¬ 
foundly. Man must pay a price for the revolutions 
involved...the price is seen in lostness, loneliness, 
frustration and disillusionment; in the strains and 
tensions in many areas of human relationship: in the 
family, between the generations, between employer and 
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employees, between town and country, between different 
tribes and races that confront each other in the 
multi-tribal, multi-racial communities, created by 
the demands of expanding industry and copierce.**, 
men and women are also asked to suffer. *9 

Already this century has been racked by two world 
wars which destroyed millions of lives and Involved an 
immeasurable waste of the natural resources of many 
countries. Also, this century has witnessed the rise of 
automation and a totally new perspective on life. While 
industry has sought to add comfort and luxury to man’s 
existence, it has created greater anxieties through job 
threats, labor unrest, depersonalization and so on. An¬ 
other movement or event that has deeply influenced our age 
has been the race conflict and ensuing developments. 

These developments, plus the age old power struggle 
between nations, are the realities of the moment that 
man cannot escape. Yet, these are only a few of thousands 
of conflicts, issues, problems and so forth that exert 
influences and demands on his individuality. 

Sherif, Professor of Psychology and Director of 
the Institute of Group Relations at the University of 
Oklahoma, describes these critical times in this way: 

Our times have witnessed great mass deprivation 
and insecurity owing to prolonged unemployment, the 
most catastrophic of all wars in human history* 


19World Council of Churches, Dilemmas and Oppor¬ 
tunities (Geneva, 1959). Part II. 
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economic and political unrest, and all of their 
products. The bitter products are hunger, lack of 
shelter and fuel, and a prevailing sense of 
insecurity and anxiety in all nations throughout the 
world. 20 

These basic problems in contemporary society 
experienced by man are fear, guilt, inhibition, frustra¬ 
tion, indecision, loneliness and despair. 

Pear has been described as the deep anxiety that 

has come from putting our trust in something that is 

ultimately untrustworthy. Man needs support to sustain 

his feelings of security and trust for life. Those 

experiences which do not support his sense of security 

create fears of uncertainty about life. Such fear can 

create not only tension within ourselves, but also in 

21 

our relations to others. 

Also, men experience a certain amount of guilt 
within their lives. Guilt results from the gap between 
the ought and the is. Harvey Cox puts it this way: 

"Man has done things he ought not to have done, but even 
more importantly, he has not done those things he ought 
to have done." 22 Before God man realizes his guilt and 
fears God’s anger and Judgment. He realizes that the 

20 Sherif, op. clt .. p. 716. 

2 *James Pike, Beyond Anxiety (New York: Charles 
Scriber’s Sons, 195*0. P« 1. 

^Harvey cox, God’s Revolution and Man’s Responsl 
blllty (Valley Forge! Judson Press, 1965). P» 
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consequences of his action (sin) involve some penalty. 
Therefore, he feels that he should be punished. 2 ^ 

Hence, guilt can be divided Into three clas¬ 
sifications: 

(1) Normal guilt which can be equated with the 
theological 'sense of sin' that should follow the 
doing of wrong. 

(2) Conscious guilt which a person has exag¬ 
gerated out of all proportions. 

(3) Repressed guilt which is derived from a sin 
committed, but 'forgotten*. 2i * 

Another problem for modem man is his inhibition 
toward himself or as Bishop James Pike puts it, "The 
feeling that the joys of the flesh are sinful". 2 ^ Man 
lives in a dilemma of constantly changing morals. The 
modern world has become immersed in a revolution of 
human indulgences. There has been a tremendous revolu¬ 
tion in the attitude toward sex. Moral judgment on 
drinking, dancing, smoking, and gambling have become less 
severe. Yet, the devaluation of the flesh in the past 
still burdens man internally with a peculiar sense of 
uneasiness about all such matters. Results of this 
inhibition have made contemporary man aware that "being 
religious" means less joy in life. So one group chooses 

^Leslie D. Weatherhead, Psychology. Religion and 
Healing (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 195U. 

pT3T57 

24 Ibld .. pp. 328-330. 2 5pike, op. olt ., p. 44. 
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the joy of the flesh with all of its sinful implications 
and the other group chooses religion and limits his 
indulgences in society. 2 ^ 

A problem arises only when man feels limited and 
deprived of enjoying certain aspects of life, for people 
respond in different ways to limitations. Limitations 
may contribute a degree of orderliness to man’s existence. 
However, frustration may come because of a wrong 
spiritual orientation to one’s limitation. 2 ? 

There are certain limitations that society must 
impose upon the individual in order to maintain justice 
and peace, but there are also limitations inherent in 
each person. There are some goals that man cannot 
achieve because of the lack of certain abilities, skills, 
intelligence and so on. Thus, man needs to become aware 
of the fruitlessness of his frustration and accept him¬ 
self as an individual, like others, limited in certain 
areas. 

Amid the perplexities and confusion in society, 
man is faced with the continual problem of decision¬ 
making. Each day of his physical existence, he must 
make hundreds of decisions with respect to himself and 
others. Realizing the importance of making the right 

26 lbld . t pp. 45-47. 2 ? Ibld .. p. 58 . 
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decision and the fear of the consequences of making a 
wrong decision, man must also contend with indecision. 
This is a type of paralysis that incapacitates man’s 
movement in one direction or another. This lack of 
certainty symbolizes the finiteness of the human mind, 
the fallibility of human decision. There are many 
situations in which man is not sure what to do. Lack of 

$ 

certainty is quite normally a part of human existence, 

| but a consistent pattern of anxiety about decision- 

3 

| making can create mental and spiritual illness. There 
■ are two factors operating in the indecisive personality: 

(1) Undisciplined imagination which projects 
one's desires into an unrealistic and impossible 
fantasy. 28 

i (2) Lack of clarity as to the objectives of 

life in which a man does not know what he wants 
| most from life. 29 

! 

| There seems to be a universal phenomenon that 

] modem man feels separated - alienated not only from his 
! fellow man but also from life's values. The church 

i 

| needs to recognize man's sense of alienation from God 
and the church. "For the church - estranged man there 
exists no connection between His Word and the church”, 

1 says Horst Symanowski. 3° Loneliness tells us two 


28 Ibid., pp. 71-72. 2 9ibid., p. 75. 

3°Horst Symanowski, The Christian Witness in an 
Industrial Society (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 

way; *r w .— 


i 
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important things about man. First it demonstrates the 
fact that a man does not stand alone, he must interact 
with men if he is to become whole. Secondly, it points 
to the fact that each man believes that no other person 
knows the secret he hides in his own inner self. -'^ 
Alienation reflects a lack of understanding of the self, 
a failure to communicate oneself to others and inability 
to know his place with God. But it is not only from 
the individual standpoint that we explicate the meaning 
of loneliness. The church must also bear some of the 
responsibility for man’s loneliness. History records 
many instances of the failure of the church to reach 
man in his basic humanity and try to give meaning to 
his life. 

A final problem of the inner man that the church 
must understand is the feeling of despair. Despair 
results from a feeling of helplessness when one considers 
death. Every man realizes that his time will come. It 
is a certain kind of mystery and horror that we live 
with each day. It is difficult to face the full 
implication of death. 

Bishop Pike summarizes this point when he says: 


31 Ibid ., p. 95. 
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In short, a man's dilemma is this: If God is, 
and there is a life to come, the thought of death 
creates uneasiness because of the problem of guilt; 
if God is not, and there is no life to come, then 
the thought of death creates uneasiness because of 
the problem of meaninglessness. 32 

So the problem of real confrontation at this 
point is a profound choice that every man must make. 

Two alternatives are possible: a profound faith or 
despair. Hence, the ultimate issue between meaning and 
meaninglessness is that of God or no God. Because many 
men lack certainty about the answer to this issue, they 
know what despair means. And this has become a tense 
problem for modern man whose faith in anything (includ¬ 
ing God) is constantly challenged. 

Therefore, having observed a few of the basic 
problems of the inner man, one can surmise how difficult 
this task is. But the church must first understand this 
inner man and these anxieties that he experiences 
within himself before the church can discern the 
essentials of the Gospel that can meet his needs. It 
is not the contention of this paper that the church has 
not been aware of the problem of humanity. The church 
has historically been aware and concerned for humanity. 

But there are vast areas of human existence and 


32 Ibid ., p. 114. 
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unmeasurable problems within this existence that the 
church has never touched. Hence, the church must under¬ 
stand and Interact with these problems of human existence 
before the Word of God Is proclaimed to meet these needs. 
Bishop Pike is cognative of this when he says: 

The application of the Christian faith to the 
immediate problems of man's existence is by no means 
always obvious. That a connection may be made 
between the real problems and the true answers, two 
things are requisite. First, we must try to under¬ 
stand the real nature of human problems, and here 
we need all the light that can be thrown on the 
matter by psychology, logic, counseling and common 
sense. Second, we must restate the revelant 
portions of the Christian faith in terms which tie 
in with the problems that are defined. 33 


SELFHOOD UNDER THREAT 


Modern man faces a complex and confused world. 
There are many demands made on his selfhood. These 
demands exerted on his selfhood cause him to experience 
contradictory feelings. He is happy or unhappy; satis¬ 
fied or dissatisfied; angry or in love. Thus, the 
selfhood of man is caught in tension and experiences 
threat. Lewis Sherrill notes this situation of the 
selfhood in the following comment: 

The concept of the existing self connotes the 
fact that when the self is emersed in actual living 
and forgets to try to feel nice, act nice, and look 


33 


Pike, op. clt .. p, 


5. 
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nice, he is an intricate mingling of opposites and 
contradictions. Consider, for example, how common 
it is for such opposites as these to exist within 
one and the same self: love and hate; kindness and 
cruelty; considerateness and ruthlessness; courage 
and fear; satisfaction and discontent; conscious and 
unconscious motvies tangled together and competing 
with each other; greatness and meanness; hope and 
despair, 3* 

Hollo May, who has conducted studies in anxiety, 
observes that anxiety derives its powerfully disturbing 
quality from the fact that selfhood is under threat. 35 

Because of these threats to selfhood the indi¬ 
vidual in today’s society is caught in anxiety. Some of 
these anxieties are normal and a part of man’s creature- 
hood. However, many anxieties that selfhood experiences 
are detrimental to his existence and block his ability 
to actualize the potentials within himself. 

Paul Tillich discusses three types of anxieties 
that confront men. The first anxiety - about fate and 
death - is a normal fear. The second - anxiety of 
emptiness and meaninglessness; and thirdly - anxiety of 
guilt and condemnation - are the types of anxieties 
which can incapacitate (immobolize) man’s ability to 


3 i4 'Lewis J. Sherrill, The Gift of Power (New York: 
Macmillan, 1963). P* 25. 

35ro11o May, The Meaning of Anxiety (New York: 
Honald Press, 1950), p. 193. 
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function as a well-adjusted person. 

Ideally, everyone believes that he knows himself 
and is fully aware of his abilities and limitations. 

But realistically, such is not the caset In man's 
attempt to handle his problems and live under the ten¬ 
sions and fears of each day's struggle to survive, he 
may choose to wear false masks. These masks, roles, or 
false fronts have become his substitutes for facing life. 
Unfortunately, none of these substitutes permit the 
self to be exposed or responsive to his struggle to live. 

Thus, the selfhood of modem man may be so 
restricted and blocked that it becomes trapped behind 
these barriers and out of relationship with the actual 
world around him. The consequence of such imprisonment 
of selfhood results in estrangement and Isolation of 
individuals from meaningful relationships to others and 
to God. Hence, the concern of this chapter and oppor¬ 
tunities for ministry by the church is centered upon the 
understanding and actualization of the selfhood of modem 
man to be freed from these barriers so that he might be 
able to find meaningful relationships to God and man. 

Amos Wilder has written some words that summarize 

36paul Tillich, The Courage to Be (New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1952), p. 41. 
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the purpose of this chapter and give a prelude to the 
next chapter. 

To deal with life where it is lived today except 
by sentimentalists, Christianity must offer sound 
credentials. It must relate to the concrete human 
situation, the social process, and not to the 
individual man apart from the embodied life, and not 
to the individual man apart from the web of factors 
that confront him. In this sense, religion must be 
humanistic and materialistic....Our task today is 
then to offer a faith that redeems and transfigures 
the flesh and the world. 37 


^Amos N. Wilder, New Testament Faith for Today 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955). PP» 22-23. ” 
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CHAPTER II 


THE ESSENCE OF THE GOSPEL FOR MODERN MAN 

If the church can gain an adequate understanding 
of man in his total environment, then the time has come 
to relate the Word of God to man’s needs. However, the 
church must adequately realize the essence of the 
Gospel if it is to communicate the significance of its 
meaning to man's experience. Hence, there must be a 
constant and careful consideration of the Word of God in 
today's situations. Communication of the Gospel to 
mankind is important, but delineation of the essence of 
the Gospel and appropriating it to man in his social 
setting is vital. Therefore, we must realize the need 
for a relevant message (Word of God) for contemporary 
society. 

Cox has described our society as "the time of the 
invalidation of the Christian Gospel by Christians 
themselves". * The church has found itself in an age of 
revolution and Christians seem uncertain about how to 
live with and in a revolution. In the midst of this 
confusion, the church is being forced to stop and ask, 

*Harvey Cox, God's Revolution and Man's 
Responsibility (Valley Forge: Judson Press, 1965). 

P. 53* 
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•'What does 'the Gospel' or 'the Word' mean?" Turning to 
the Bible, a new understanding emerges. God's Word is 
not talk. It is action. Through the Scripture, it is 
validated that when God speaks, something happens. 

Hence, the church must seek for a way or ways of 
discovering the essence of God's Word. Symanowski asked 
a basic question at this point: "Are we not a church 
of the Word?" 2 The first chapter of John tells us that 
the Word of God became flesh and dwelt among us. Thus, 
the church has a living relationship with the Word. This 
problem of the Word and the church has been one of the 
main topics of discussion in ecumenics. At the Second 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches in 195^. 

D. T* Niles said: 

God's conversation with His church is a conversa¬ 
tion about the world. The church must be prepared 
to speak about the world if it wants to speak with 
God. The world is the direct object of God's 
action. ^ 

Professor Hammelsbeck summarizes this point in 
his essay, "The Changed World Situation of the Modern Man 

2 Horst Symanowski, The Christian Witness in an 
Industrial Society (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
I960), p. W. 

3 Ibld.. p. 39. 
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as a Religious Problem". He says: 

Religious wrappings are outmoded as a means of 
communication. How could a man who has been wretched 
out of almost all traditions still be able to give 
his approval to the religious tradition? For him 
that will be ballast to be jettisoned as soon as 
possible without ever trying to ascertain whether 
anything worthwhile was to be found in its supposed 
contents • 4 

The church, seeking to fulfill this task, employs 
the use of theology for studying the Scriptures and 
relating meaning for the present situation. Professor 
Heinrich Ott in his essay, "What is Systematic Theology?" 
describes theology as hermeneutic. He says that it is 
an understanding of the Biblical texts, of under¬ 
standing the subject matter in each present situation. 
Therefore, he who uses theology for studying the 
Scriptures and their implication for modem man cannot 
avoid trying to understand the hermeneutical problem. 5 

This chapter will not attempt to give a compre¬ 
hensive study to hermeneutic and is limited to informa¬ 
tion obtained from the scholarly writings of James Rob¬ 
inson and John B. Cobb, Jr., who have published recent 
books in this area. 


^Ibid., p. 40. 

5james M. Robinson, et al. (eds.) The Later 
Heidegger and Theology (New York: Harper & Row, 1963)* 
PP. 78-79. 
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THE NEW HERMENEUTIC AS A MEANS OP 
DISCOVERING THE ESSENCE OP THE GOSPEL 

The problem of dealing with the Scriptures and 
delineating an important message for man in his situation 
is not a new one. Its history is synonymous with the 
history of the Christian church. The Gospel of John and 
the writings of Paul have portions of their work witnes¬ 
sing to the meaning of the Old Testament Scriptures. 

Thus the disciples of Christ, New Testament writers, 
early church fathers and the ministry from the time of 
Christ up to the present day have devoted themselves to 
the study and interpretation of the Gospel, the Word of 
God. Most of these men have attempted to discover the 
meaning of God*s Word for man. However, not all such 
endeavors were aimed at the meaning of the Gospel for 
man in his present existence. Some ministers simply 
proclaim the Gospel discounting its relevance to a 
particular situation, issue or period of time and thus 
confront the church with a new problem, the problem of 
hermeneutic. Rudolph Bultmann called it the problem of 
demythologizing the New Testament proclamation. ^ 

Before considering some of the methodologies for 

^Hans Werner Bartsch (ed.), Kergyma and Myth 
(New York: Harper <Sfe Row, 1961), p. 1. 
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interpreting the Scriptures and discovering the Word 
of God for contemporary man, there is an objection at 
this point that too much has been made of understanding 
the Scriptures as a purely human act. This argument 
considers Biblical exegesis and preaching as not dealing 
primarily with human understanding; rather it’s main 
goal is understanding God's Word. 

This opinion, discounting the Importance of human 
understanding, argues that the Holy Spirit will see to 
it that the message is understood. This objection, 
degrading the importance of the hermeneutical problem, 
is well known. Ott objects to this argument as the 
criticism of an inferior orthodoxy that fails to see or 
else overlooks the problem. He feels that such a 
position degrades God to a "deus ex machina". And the 
hermeneutic is deeply concerned with God’s speaking to 
man and, in turn, man's understanding of this spoken 
Word. ? 

APPROACHES TO THE HERMENEUTICAL PROBLEM 

The history behind the English term hermeneutic, 
is a long and involved sequence that will be discussed 
later. The main interest at this point is a survey of 


j 

i 


^Robinson, op. clt ., p. 81. 
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the scholars who have contributed to the development of 
hermeneutic in relation to the Bible. 

Robinson points to beginnings of the theory of 
interpretation (hermeneutic) emerging as a science as 
the result of the Renaissance and Reformation. ° 

Wilhelm Dilthey indicates that "The final constituting 
of hermeneutic is to be attributed to Biblical inter¬ 
pretation." ^ But he goes further to point out that 

"The definitive founding of a scholarly hermeneutic" is 

in 

attributed to Schleiermarcher. L ~ 

Hermeneutic as a developing discipline was 
submerged momentarily in the philosophical dimension. 

It was able to eventually break from this dimension, but 
later limited itself to one dimension of interpreta¬ 
tion, or exegesis. Even later, there came a distinction 
of hermencia with exegesis in terms of theory (hermen¬ 
eutics) and practice (exegesis). Yet, a narrowing 
movement of the term, hermeneutics, set off on the one 
side from criticism and on the other from exegesis, gave 


Sjames M. Robinson, et. al. (eds.) The New 
Hermeneutic (New Yorks Harper & Row, 1964), p. 9. 

9wilhelm Dilthey, Die Entstehung der Hermeneutlk 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1924), p. 324. — 

10 Ibld .. p. 327. 
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the discipline a specialized, technical meaning. Hence, 


the early phase of hermeneutics was concerned with a 
discussion of the language of the text. Then it moved 
into a second major phase dealing with the historical 
setting of Biblical literature. Within this phase vast 
quantities of material were compiled by such men as 
Hermann Gunkel and Hans Jonas. They dealt with such 
subjects as gnosticism in its relation to primitive 
Christianity, Qumran and the New Testament and so forth. 

Still another major subdivision with hermeneutic 
has been the development wherein the text is to be 
classified in terms of the rhetorical or other stylistic 
figures it employs and literary categories to which it 
belongs. The subject matter of text became decreasingly 
important to the point of being lost, and the author’s 
personality and psychological make-up, his individuality 
and originality became the main consideration of the 
hermeneutics. H 

After these various phases of development, which 
seemed to derail the early thrust of hermeneutics, the 
discipline of hermeneutics passed into a period of a 
vacuum, the disappearance of hermeneutics. This is 

H Robinson, The New Hermeneutic, pp. 10-15. 
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Indicative of a disintegration of the principle discus¬ 
sion of the hermeneutical problem within critical 

12 

scholarship at the opening of the nineteenth century. 

During the opening third of the century there was 
a gradual shift in hermeneutical discussion from 
"explaining" to “understanding”. Joachim Wach's article 
on "understanding” (1931) characterizes the first move 
toward the new hermeneutic. It is on this same considera¬ 
tion that Erich Pascher defined his treatise, On 
Understanding the New Testament , as "a contribution to 
laying the foundation for a modern hermeneutic". At 
this point the question of how understanding is possible 
is considered. Robinson suggested that the art of 
understanding has its center in the interpretation of 
the remains of human existence contained in writings. 
Language is studied only as the objectification through 
which one penetrates the understanding of existence 
expressed In the text. *3 

Two theologians who rose to the occasion of the 
void left by the collapse of hermeneutics were Karl Barth 
and Rudolph Bultmann. Barth's book, Romans (1918), does 

12 Ibld ., p. 17. 13 ibld .. pp. 19-21. 
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! not deal with hermeneutics (a theory about interpreta¬ 
tion), but rather hermencia (a commentary). In Romans 
he deals with the subject matter of Paul's language 
I which is translated and proclaimed anew in the language 
:| of our times (fait accompli )♦ Barth is concerned in 
| his hermeneutic with asking the right questions, grap- 

i pling with what is •'serious” or with what is ultimate. 

t; 

I Hence, Barth emphasizes the importance of the subjec- 
j tivity. Using one's subjectivity Barth realized the 

possibility of distortion or prejudice that can distort 
one's Judgment in interpreting the Scriptures. However, 
he still sees value in subjectivity as an access to the 
subject matter of the text that is indispensible as a 
heuristic medium of interpretation. 

Thus, in Barth's hermeneutical process, the 
traditional relation between subject and object is 
reversed. Traditionally, the subject interrogates the 
object and, if he masters it, he obtains an answer. In 
Barth, the object puts the subject in question. This 
; can be asserted at the formal level, in which the 

Interpreter is asking serious questions and dealing with 
the ultimate Issues of life. At the material level the 
interpreter decides to understand his existence in the 
way the text understands existence. *** 


l 4 Ibld .. pp. 22-25. 
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Bultmann represented an even deeper search for 
the essence of the Scripture for man. His approach to 
hermeneutics is demythologizing. The problems inherent 
in the reinterpretation of the New Testament are several. 
First the cosmology of the New Testament is essentially 
mythical in character. The world is viewed as a three¬ 
storied structure with the earth in the center, the 
heaven above, the underworld beneath. Whenever the 
event of redemption is proclaimed, it represents the 
New Testaments presupposition of the mythical view of 
the world. *5 Secondly, the kerygma of the New Testa¬ 
ment is incredible to modem man because he is convinced 
that the mythical view of the world is obsolete. And 
when Christian preaching expects modem man to accept 
such a mythical viewpoint, it is senseless and impossible. 
This mythology has broken down because of man's know¬ 
ledge and mastery of the world through the advances of 
modem science and technology. There is no longer a 
mystery of the spirits because of man's understanding 
of the forces and laws of nature. Such points of the 
New Testament as miracles, mythical eschatology, the 
"Spirit'' and the Sacraments, death punishment, the 



I 

i 

i. 
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i 

doctrine of atonement and the resurrection of Jesus, all f 

need to be stripped of mythological elements. ^ 

I 

Hence, Bultmann is concerned with subtracting the 

i 

I 

myths, but with the conviction that this will uncover the I 

essentials for modern man. The myth does not present an j 

i 

objective understanding of the world. Rather it is 

man's conviction about the origin and purpose of his j 

life. It should be interpreted anthropologically and | 

not cosmologically for it is this cosmological power or 

powers which man presupposes as the ground of his 

experience and limit of his world and his own activity 

and suffering. 

Bultmann indicates that "the mythology" of the 

New Testament is in essence that of Jewish apocalyptic 

and the Gnostic redemption myths. And he sees the task 

of contemporary hermeneutic to produce an existentialist 

Interpretation of the dualistlc mythology of the New 

1 8 

Testament along the same lines. 

Bultmann*s main criticism of Barth's method of 
understanding the interpretation of the Scripture is in 
the incompleteness of Barth's translation of the subject 
matter of Pauline Theology into our modern world. Barth 


l6 Ibid.. PP. 3-8 17 Ibid.. P. 10. 
*^ Ibid ., pp. 15-16. 
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retained myth and dogma. A second point of disagreement 
between Bultmann and Barth Is what Bultmann criticized as 
Barth's unwillingness to concede that Paul used inade¬ 
quate expression by comparison with what Barth called a 
normative statement of the nature of faith. Barth's 
reply to this criticism was a recognition of the 
inadequacy of language. At this point the concern for 
language appears in the hermeneutical discussion. The 
defective aspect of language is most prominent in 
mythological language. Also Bultmann argues against the 
inadequacy of the mythological and dogmatic language. 

He stresses the need for demythologization or existen¬ 
tialist interpretation. 

This leads up to contemporary hermeneutics which 
recognizes that "understanding" refers to the particular 
"hearing" of the subject matter in that day. Its 
interest is in getting behind the words to the existence 
objectifying itself in them. This calls attention to the 
depth and limitation characteristic of the new hermeneu¬ 
tic of the early 1900*s. 

Following Barth and Bultmann, scholars have found 
| that language seeks to communicate what is invisibly 

\ taking place in the life of a culture. This is seen in 

jjj 

I l^Bobinson, The New Hermeneutic, pp. 29-38. 
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the re-emergence of the term, "hermeneutik", that was 
popular before Bultmannian German Theology, Ernest Fuchs 
published a volume entitled "Hermeneutik" in 195^ which 
gave new Impetus to the discussion of hermeneutic. 
Following this publication the term suddenly appeared 
everywhere. In 1962 the University of Zurich created an 
Instltut Fur Hermeneutik with Gerhard Ebeling as the 
director. The same situation took place at the Univer¬ 
sity of Marburg under the direction of Ernst Fuchs. 

These developments were counterbalanced by a new 
prominence of the term from the other side of continental 
theology. But the term, "Hermeneutik”, was oriented 
toward the position of Fuchs and Ebeling. One theologian 
who opposed the trend of hermeneutic prevalent in his 
day was Oscar Cullmann. He called for a return to the 
more customary practice of the historian's trade. 

Another theologian who was more reserved about the new 
hermeneutic was Ernst Kasemann. He objected to the 

20 

failure of hearing what was expressed in Scriptures. 

In our own time, Martin Heidegger characterizes 
the influence of hermeneutics in present theology. For 
Heidegger hermeneutic is the analysis of the existen- 
tiality of existence. Heidegger is concerned for man's 

20 Ibld .. pp. 39-43. 
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being. Yet he realizes that "interpretation" is grounded 


in "understanding", which is the "fundamental existen¬ 
tial". Therefore, his existentialist interpretation led 
him back to the term, "understanding". 

Yet, the later Heidegger*s writing focuses not 
on understanding existence, but on language. The term, 
"hermeneutic", is related to the meaning of hermencia as 
"speech". It developed from the Greek God, Hermes, who 
is the messenger of the Gods. Hence, hermeneutic is 
that exposition that brings news, but only to the extent 
that the exposition is itself able to hear the message. 
Language became the topic of discussion and application 
for the later Heidegger. 21 

Heidegger’s new understanding of language is an 
understanding of man that is not oriented to existen¬ 
tialism, but to "ontology", which discusses the question 
of being. Man is where beings are heard and given 
meaning. Man is seen as being's spokesman. 

Ernst Fuchs follows Heidegger's understanding 
that man's location in a given historical tradition 
means that man hears reality in terms of a certain 
"world", a context of meaning. Fuch also suggests that 
human existence in this world (and self-understanding) is 


21 Ibid ., pp. 43-46. 
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■ perceived through language. 

S Helmat Franz clarifies this primacy of language 
when he indicates that ’’mutual understanding” of a 
language area permits involvement and relations to 
j occur. 

\ It is Fuchs who distinguishes between authentic 

j and inauthentic. Authentic language is part of our 

I past, meets us as our future that holds open to us the 

dimension of our own authenticity which we can enter. 
Fuchs’ views emerge as a new step in the development of 

hermeneutic. 22 

S 

2 Fuchs replaces preunderstanding in the hermeneu- 

) 

? tical process with the ’’hermeneutical principle.” It 

i is the place where the text is to be put if it is to 

begin to speak. Its function for theological exegesis 
! is the confrontation with our need that reveals what we 

mean by the term, God. Language for Fuchs did not mean 
simply the act of oral speaking. It is showing or 
letting be seen an indication in the active sense. At 

| this point Fuchs goes beyond Bultmann. Language is a 

j 

) gift. It is an abbreviation for thinking. He adds 

| 

‘ further that being emerges from language, when it directs 

1 

j us into the dimension of existence meaningful for our 

it 

] 22 Ibid ., pp. 48-50. 
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lives. Thus, hermeneutic in theology becomes the 
•'doctrine of the Word of God, faith doctrine of lan¬ 
guage." 2 3 

Bultmann and Fuchs are concerned about "salvation 
history" (Heilsgeschichte) in expressing God’s Word. 

But Fuchs traces the inadequacy of the Heilsgeschichte to 
the inauthentic, objectifying understanding of language. 
Thus, Bultmann met the problem by replacing the term, 
"Heilsgeschichte", with the term, "Heilsgenchehen", 
saving event. This authentic language has come to have 
such a close relation to God’s Word that man is admitted 
to authentic existence. Fuchs carries it a step further 
and designates the saving event as language event. 
Language lets "being be, and makes it an event." It 

o/l 

admits something into its real being. 

Fuchs summarizes these concepts about language, 
when he says: 

Theologically speaking, proclamation is such a 
language event in which the body of Christ is 
constituted, assembled. The Church as assembly, -- 
takes place in the language event of proclamation. 

Fuchs introduced the term, "translation", into 
the hermeneutical process. Translation is the process 

2 3ibld., p. 53. 24 Ibld .. pp. 53-58. 

2 5ibid., p. 58. 
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of translating the Immediate truth for us today. A 
close friend of Fuchs In the area of homiletics points 
out the significance of translation when he states: 

Translation does not simply mean finding a word 
for each word, but rather seeking and finding as 
well the new place where the text, without detriment 
to its historical individuality, strikes home to us. 
The short cut of putting myself in the skin of Moses 
or Paul is popular but no good, for my name is 
neither Moses or Paul. 26 

The new hermeneutic proposes to bridge the gap 
between historical and systematic theology in terms of 
a recurrent event of language that moves from Jesus' 

Word to that of the preachers. Because of these efforts, 
it has become in fact a new understanding of theolog¬ 
ical scholorship. The work of Gerhard Ebellng has 
demonstrated this overarching implication. He, like 
Fuchs, was a student of Bultmann. He began his 


theological career with an interest in hermeneutics as 

j 

j seen in his dissertation, an investigation of Luther's 

hermeneutic. He proposes a new understanding of church 
| history as "the history of the interpretation of Holy 

•'j 

j Scripture". 

1 One of the leading German theologians deeply 

\ 

concerned about this discussion (Word of God and hermen- 

j 

eutic) is Ebellng. 


26 Ibid., p. 59. 
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Ebeling observes a recent transition to a theology 

of the Word of God as seen in such men as Barth, Suit¬ 

s' 

| mann and Fuchs. As a starting point of his discussion, 
he gives a definition of the Word of God as "the 
! movement which leads from the text of Holy Scripture to 

I the sermon (proclamation). His use of Scripture does 
not mean Scripture is the Word of God but contains or 
witnesses to the Word of God. 2 ? Ebeling discusses 
three important perspectives for the question of 
I hermeneutics. First, interpretation and also hermeneutic 
I is requisite only when the word-event is hindered for 

! some reason. Secondly, the content and object of 

! 

| hermeneutics, is the word-event as such. Hermeneutics 

li 

\ is both a theory of understanding and of words. Since 

hermeneutics addresses itself directly to the Word, it 
addresses itself to the reality that results from 
understanding through the Word. 

) 

] Ebeling discusses three steps that deal with the 

| basic problem of theological hermeneutics. 

I The first problem is centered around the concept 

1 of the Word of God. Does it mean Word in the proper 


ij 2 ?Gerhard Ebeling, Word and Faith (Philadelphia: 

1 Fortress Press, I960), pp. 311-312. 

28 Ibld., pp. 318-320. 
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! 
i 

f 
) 

; sense, or is Word of God a mythical concept? Ebeling 

t. 

deals with this problem by stating that "Word” does not 
, mean any special supernatural word, but true, proper, 
finally valid Word. 

The second problem centers in the relation of 

■: Word of God and word in general. He describes the 

cardinal error in theology to be the misunderstanding 

about God*s Word and man's word. In fact: 

God cannot be spoken of in theology without the 
world thereby coming to expression as event, and 
> the world cannot be spoken of in theology without 

| God, thereby likewise, coming to expression as 

event. 30 

Thus, when the Bible speaks of God's Word it 
means word as word-natural, oral word taking place 
between man and man. It is the ’'word” that unites God 

i 

| and man. The word is filled with a sense of partlcl- 

j pation and communication. Its purpose is to show man 

as man. Han exists to respond. His existence is a 

\ 

} 

word-event which has its origin in the Word of God and 
: in response to that Word. Because of man's failure to 

' j 

j communicate (use the right words), the urgency to search 

j for that word is a true, necessary ministry for the 


^Gerhard Ebeling, The Nature of Faith (Phila¬ 
delphia: Muhlenberg Press, 19^1), pp. 88-{$9. 

30Ebellng, Word and Faith , p. 324. 
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word by means of which one man can speak God to another 
( so that God comes to man and man to God. This word- 

•t 

j event takes place in the Gospel. 31 

■i 

j In conclusion to his consideration of the rela- 

| tionship between the Word of God and hermeneutics, 

a 

| Ebeling discusses in what sense Scripture is the text of 

| the sermon, and thus how texts and sermon are related to 

j each other. The sermon text seeks to serve the procla- 

I mation of the Word of God. But it is not the text that 

j is proclaimed; rather, it is God’s Word that is to be 

' proclaimed, and that is one single Word, not Words of 

5 . 

God and not a variety of different texts. The process 
from text to sermon is: ’’proclamation that has taken 
place is to become proclamation that takes place." This 
| is a transition from Scripture to the spoken word; 
j letting the text become God’s Word again. 

Therefore the text in the process of proclamation 

■i 

i 

! becomes a hermeneutic aid in the understanding of present 
: experience. It is there that the true Word is uttered 

j and thus becomes the event of the Word of God. The 

j 32 

hermeneutic principle would be the Word-event itself. J 

\ 

Ebeling indicates some Important essentials 
concerning the Word of God. 

j - 

j 31 ibid ., pp. 324-325. 32 Ibid <t pp . 325 - 32 ?. 

\ 

5 

s 

1 

. ,1 
'! 
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First, the meaning of the Word of God can only be 


understood in terms of the Gospel. It is God’s Word 
because it is God who comes to speak in it, and is the 
revelation of his humanity to man. It is not hidden or 
mysterious, but is a necessary thing for salvation. 

Secondly, the Word of God (Gospel) is the com¬ 
munication of faith. They are joined together. The 
real gifts come in the form of the Word through faith, 
rather than what one can see and grasp. Because God 
promises man salvation, and a future, the Word opens up 
an opportunity which encourages trust in God. The Word 
of God is a promise that communicates faith. 

Thirdly, the Word of God enters history and God 
becomes historical. This entrance bridges from what is 
said to the goal of the Word. There life is lived in 
remembrance and hope, between past and future. There 
God is present as ”he who is and was and is to come” 
(Revelations 1:4). 

Lastly, the proclamation of the Word of God will 
speak of the whole of reality which concerns man. ^3 

Perhaps the best approach to a conceptualized 
understanding of Ebeling’s position in hermeneutics 

is this: 

^Ebeling, The Nature of Faith, pp. 94-95• 
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| Por resting on the exposition of Scripture and 

| history of theology, dogmatic, has the task of 

: bringing the church’s teaching into contact and 

: discussion with contemporary principles of thought, 

jj there to submit it to critical sifting and present 

|S it in its full inner coherence. Thus...translation 

j of the kerygma is brought to its issue in the most 

| comprehensive way; whereby, however, the hermeneu- 

| tlcal question in its basic methodological signifi- 

i| cance is also momentarily brought to a decision. 

| Above all in its teaching on sermons, instruction, 

^ and pastoral care, the hermeneutical question 

presents the one central problem underlying all 
questions of detail, in so far as the ’applicatio' 
must not stand unrelated and all on its own along¬ 
side the ‘explicatio’. More particularly also in 
the study of missions, with its difficult questions 
(so highly instructive for theological work as a 
whole) of translating the Biblical message into the 
languages totally different civilizations, the 
hermeneutical problem proves to be of fundamental 
significance. j 1 * 

If one considers the basic hermeneutical task of 
translating meaning from one culture to another as seen 
in Bultmann in terms of shifting a mythopoetic culture 
through enlightenment to a postmythical world, then 
Ebeling pushed this translational task out into the 
| total theological enterprise. Men like William Hamilton 

I 

( in the United States, R. Gregor Smith in Scotland, 

) 

j John A. T. Robinson in England and Gerhard Ebeling of 
j Germany have carried out the legacy of Bonhoeffer in 

I 

j which he calls for a "non-religious interpretation of 
j Biblical concepts” suitable for a "world come of age”. 35 


3^Ebeling, Word and Faith , p. 27. 
35 Ibid., pp. 282-287. 
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* 

j 

I Robinson has given a short resume of Ebeling’s 

l contribution to hermeneutics when he states: 

In this way Ebeling has achieved a hermeneutic 
j that has embraced the doctrine of the Word of God 

and become the focus to a total theological position, 
j: The new hermeneutics is a new theology, just as were 

dialectic theology and Ritschlianism before it. 

Indeed it is Ebeling’s conviction that theology it¬ 
self is hermeneutic, for it consists in translating 
|| what the Bible has to say into the Word for today. 36 

*1 In conclusion of this discussion of the new 

(j 

< 

,! hermeneutic and its approach to the Scriptures, 

;i 

i; John Dillenberger in his essay, "On Broadening the New 

9 ! 

• Hermeneutic”, has given a most definitive statement of 
the new hermeneutic. He describes it as: 

The problem of theological hermeneutic is to 
engage in an enterprise in which the latter alter¬ 
natives are laid aside for the sake of the greater 
and more adequate appropriation by each generation 
of the truth of God for our concrete particular 
existence. This is the task of theological 
hermeneutic. It is a program, not a method, an 
i increasing, endless enterprise in which imagination, 

thought and the courage to make mistakes will play 
j their role. Hermeneutic is the program by which 

total configuration, in which truth is enshlned, 
endlessly confront each other in the totality and 
j concreteness of their central claims. 37 

i 

! Thus, careful consideration has been given to the 

I 

] development of hermeneutic, taking into account many of 

I the influences that shaped its development into a useful 

process of studying the Word of God (Gospel) and finding 


^Robinson, The New Hermeneutic , p. 67. 
37 Ibid ., p. 163. 
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the relevant message of God for man in his particular 
situation. 

Now that we have discussed the meaning of the new 
hermeneutic and the Word of God, our attention turns 
toward the implication of the foregoing discussions of 
the essence of the Gospel for modern man. The question 
has been raised, "What is the content of the Word of 
man in our society?" 

THE ESSENTIALS OF THE GOSPEL FOR MODERN MAN 

There are six essentials of God’s Word for modern 
man. The first essential is reconciliation. Whatever 
we consider the church to be, it is a community which 
demonstrates and works for reconciliation. The 
Apostle Paul reminds every Christian of this responsi¬ 
bility in II Corinthians 5J17-18: 

Therefore if anyone is in Christ, he is a new 
creation; the old has passed away; behold, the new 
has come. All this is from God, who through Christ 
reconciled us to Himself and gave us the ministry 
of reconciliation. 

Paul reminds us that we are ambassadors for Christ. God 
appeals to modem man through us. This reconciliation 
is also seen in Ephesians 2:14-15s "He is our peace 
who..has broken down the dividing wall of hostility.. 
that he might create in Himself one new man in place of 
the two." 


I 

1 
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When one views the life of Jesus from beginning to 
His last act, it is noticed that His whole life was 
devoted to breaking down walls that separate people. He 
refused to allow race, class or defined tradition 
(religious or secular) to stand between man and man, or 
man and God. For modern man this offers meaning and 
hope in his present situation. 3& 

A second essential of the Gospel is the desire of 
freedom, Jesus Christ is the One who frees us. It is 
freedom for growth. It is freedom for responsibility— 
to exercise responsible power and control over the things 
which normally dominate us. We are told in the Scrip¬ 
tures that we are free from principalities and powers. 
This New Testament talk is not the same as our language 
today, but it is talking about forces with which we still 
control. These forces are principalities and powers 
that distort our lives. Man is bound by a fate that 
serves to remove either freedom or responsibility from 
his shoulders. Therefore God makes man free for life, 
to respond in freedom and with responsibility to the 
tumultuous events of our times through which he is 
calling us. 39 


38Ebeling, The Nature of Faith , p. 95* 
39cox, op. clt .. pp. 61-64. 
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A third essential is hope. The hope of the 
church is not a selfish one, but a hope for the world. 
This is not only centered on life after death, but on 
life as we live it today. The Gospel offers to modern 
man the possibility for making the best out of what we 
know as our life. It is living life openly and expec¬ 
tantly. It is a life of things hoped for, but not yet 
seen. It is hope that God will make the world new. It 
is the hope of a better relation in the world God has 
created. ^ 

A fourth essential of the Gospel for modern man 
is love. Richard Niebuhr sees love as a possibility 
for all men. He says: 

The element of love of God as a motive of social 
love is consonant with the fact that the attraction 
of the good is actually present in human life, in 
spite of its sin. Both the fact that it is present 
and that it is challenged by sin is expressed in 
the paradox of the love commandment, 'Thou shalt 
love'. In the terms of the moral experience of man, 
it might be stated in the terms, 'I feel that I 
ought to love*. 41 

The Christian love commandment does not demand 
love for all men because all are equally divine, or 
because we should have respect for the human personality, 


40 ibld .. pp. 64-68. 

41Reinhold Niebuhr, An Interpretation of Christian 
Ethics (London: Student Christian Movement Press, 

19? Y) . P* 222. 


s 
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but because God first loved him. The love that the 
Christians experienced is not only a fruit of grace, 
but also a fruit of faith. Deeds of love are not the 
results of the action of the will. They grow out of 
the tension in a Christian’s religio-moral philosophy. 

The real motives of love, according to the Christian 
Gospel, are gratitude and contrition. Gratitude and 
contrition are the fruits of a faith in God which knows 
life in its heights and in its depths. ^ 

Hence, modem man searches for meaning and fulfil¬ 
lment in his love. The Christian Gospel proclaims in 
John 3:16 that God has responded to man through Jesus 
Christ. Jesus Christ's works and death demonstrate the 
highest form of love. 

This is a love that can meet the human need and 
fill man’s lack of meaning. It is a love far greater 
than any man has known. It is a love sufficient to 
him who accepts it and shares it with others. 

The fifth essential that the Gospel proclaims to 
modem man is twofold; Judgment and forgiveness 
(salvation). The Word of Judgment is seen in the 
fundamental kerygma of the entire Bible. Emil Brunner 

^Ebeling, Word and Faith, pp. 240-245. 
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points to this when he remarks: 

What the New Testament says about judgment is 
the final and radical expression of what is already 
implicit in the words, 'I am a sinner’. We cannot 
understand the Gospel of the grace of God in Christ 
without the thought of judgment true though it is 
that the Gospel of God’s universal loving purpose 
remains the end and goal toward which the thoughts 
of the believer move. ^3 

There is inherent in man the capacity to realize 
his finitude. To realize one’s flnltude is to understand 
limitation. It is this finitude that drives man toward 
rebellion. Man rebels against that which is known as 
God (ultimate). The Christian sees in the life of 
Christ a double affirmative. The life of Christ is both 
a judgment on man and a sacrifice on behalf of man. 

Modem man realizes guilt within his existence. He is 
not complete and sufficient to himself. He stands under 
judgment. But this is not a final judgment. The church 
offers to modem man an opportunity for redemption. 

Brunner is cognative of this when he writes: 

The Gospel is the message of the coming of God to 
His creatures who have fallen into sin and under 
the dominion of death. In the word of reconcili¬ 
ation which has been spoken in Jesus Christ, God 
summons us to accept this reconciliation as His 
self-communication and to believe that we are His 


^3Emil Brunner, The Christian Doctrine of the 
Church, Faith, and the Consummation (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1962), p. 415. 
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beloved sons and the heirs of His glory of eternal 
life. This Word, the true Word of God, as the 
'Thou* Word of Him who 'calleth to those things which 
are not, that they may be*. (Romans 4si?) 44 

Therefore, modern man can find release from his 
guilt and anxiety in the forgiveness offered by God 
through Jesus Christ. This door of reconciliation and 
acceptance is offered to all men. 

The last and most essential aspect of God's Word 
is Jesus Christ. Jesus of Nazareth is God's Word to 
man. Jesus is the Word and Deed together. He said: "I 
am the way, the truth and the life.” Jesus' words and 
deeds demonstrated the fullest expression of the love 


'i 

t! 



t 


and concern of God for humanity. 

Bishop Pike responds to the significance of 
Jesus Christ in the following manner: 

So in the revelation in Jesus Christ the unique¬ 
ness lies not in the fact of revelation or in the 
source of what is revealed, but rather in the avenue 
of that source's revelation-at the right time the 
right man related aright to Him who is ever there 
and ready to be revealed. He was totally open to 
the Source, the Ultimate Ground of all that is. His 
divinity is in the fullness of His true humanity. 

His total readiness to be a man, that is, the full, 
active vehicle of God’s meaning and love. But this 
possibility is in all men. 45 


Therefore, the church has a message that is 


l 4 4ibid ., p. 421. 

! ^5 James Pike, A Time for Christian Candor (New 

| York: Harper & Row, 1964), pp. 112-113. 

1 

1 
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| relevant and meaningful to modern man. It is a message 

J; 

that meets the needs of man for his existential situation, 
j' It is a message that proclaims God's meaning and love to 

j: 

every man. The message is the Word of God (Gospel). 

i. 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE ESSENTIALS 

•J 

i; OF THE GOSPEL TO THE NEEDS OF MODERN MAN 

'I It is important now that we become aware of the 

i 

j new possibilities for modern man as a result of relating 

i'; 

| the essentials of the Gospel to his needs and existence. 

There are four aspects of this relationship for 
us to consider. They are: meaningfulness, direction, 
maturity in relationship and self-integrity. 

Meaningfulness is an important achievement in any 

j 

person's life. It nourishes man's will to live and 
sustains his forward movement of his existence, 
j Viktor Frankl, a Viennese psychiatrist, was 

captured by the Nazis during World War II and placed in 

) 

a concentration cajnp. While in this camp, he underwent 

i 

j a tremendous emotional drain. He went from shock to 

( 

abject futurelessness. As a doctor, he was able to 
redeem his existence by trying to give his fellow 
prisoners some purpose in survival. He realized from 
\ this experience, an important therapy to use with his 
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j; patients. He says: 

{■ 

This kind of therapy aims at bringing the patient 
to the point of highest possible concentration and 
, dedication. ...If the patient should object that he 

‘ does not know the meaning of his life, that the 

unique potentialities of his existence are not 
apparent to him, then we can only reply that his 
primary task is Just this: to find his own proper 
task, to advance toward the uniqueness and the 
, singularity of his own meaning in life, ^6 

i 

At the very heart of the Christian Gospel is a 
* deep sense of meaning and purpose for man’s existence. 

It is this deep sense of meaningfulness that brings 
about miraculous changes in man’s life. Men, like the 
great disciple, Simon Peter, and the flaming apostle, 
Paul, illustrate the change that can occur in man's life. 
The Gospel affirms the uniqueness and worth of the 
individual. It declares God’s love and concern for 
man and his problems. When this meaning is communicated 
to man, it enables him to find purpose in his own life 
and in his relationship with others. This meaning is 
described in the sixth chapter of the Letter to the 
Romans. It declares that by faith the old self in 
i Christ dies, and in faith the new self in Christ is 

i 

born. But this is only part of the truth. This Biblical 
proclamation is a personal correspondence between man 


^Viktor Frankl, The Doctor and the Soul (New 
York: Knopf, 1955). pp. 64-^5. 
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and Christ. This faith Itself Is the new reality. Man 


In faith Is the new man; life in faith Is the new life. 

It is a life of meaningfulness for modern man. ^ 

A second aspect of the relationship of the 

essentials of the Gospel to modem man’s needs is 

direction. Thomas Oden asserts that the Word of God 

renders three important gifts to modem man: 

...the Grace of God (a) prepares the way for 
growth toward authenticity; (b) renders a verdict 
upon all our inauthenticity, the crux of which is 
that God takes upon Himself responsibility for all 
the brokenness of creation; (c) and continues to 
nurture and guide the new self toward the full 
embodiment of authentic humanity. 4 ° 

Anyone who claims to have heard the Gospel and is unable 

to find direction for his life, is mislead in his under¬ 
standing of God's Word. At the very heart of the New 

Testament message is the possibility of a new direction - 

a new life in Christ. It is a direction that draws man 
out of the selfish self and moves him toward others. 

This is a significant message for man who is lonely, 
estranged and feels hopeless. He is given a sense of 
purpose and goals to achieve. Thomas Wolfe expresses 


^7Emil Brunner, Truth as Encounter (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1964), p. 127. 

^Thomas C. Oden, Kerygma and Counseling 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1966), p. 70. 
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; the importance of direction in the shaping of a human 

j! 

personality when he writes: 

t My whole effort for years might be described as 

an effort to fathom my own design, to explore my own 
channels, to discover my own ways..*I think I know 
j my way. And I shall wreak out my vision of this 

life, this world and this America to the top of my 
bent, to the height of my ability, and with an 
unswerving devotion, integrity and purity of purpose 
that shall not be menaced, altered or weakened by 
; anyone. ^9 

F 

\ A third aspect is maturity in man's relationship 

with others. One of the most Important axioms of the 
\ Gospel is that the precondition for loving others is 
understanding that one is loved. 50 This corresponds 
with the basic Christian affirmation in I John 4:10-11 
in that, "In this is love, not that we loved God, but 
that He loved us...If God so loved us, we ought to love 
one another." Yet we are reminded that this love is not 
mediated in mere words, but principally, through 

j relationships. The New Testament enjoins, "Let us not 

( 

love in word or speech, but in deed and in truth." 

t 

(I John 3:18) 

j The Christian Gospel moves men into relationship 

with others. These relationships are not superficial 


^Thomas Wolf, The Letters (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1956), Frontispiece. 

5°Erich Fromm, The Art of Loving (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1956), p. 7FF., and Sjtfren Kierkegaard, 
Works of Love (New York: Harper & Row, 1962), passim. 
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social gestures of status building, but deep personal 
commitments and concern for individuals. Because God 
unconditionally loves the sinner in order to free him 
from the self-righteousness, anxiety, guilt and defen¬ 
siveness that prevents him from loving his neighbor, 
man is freed to value others anew in the light of his 
new experience of God’s love. 51 Hence, the impact of 
the Christian Gospel on man’s needs acts as an actual¬ 
izing force that enables modern man to enter into 
meaningful, mature relationships with others. 

The fourth and final aspect of this relationship 
between the essentials of the Gospel and modern man’s 
situation is self-integrity. In chapter one, we talked 
about the threat to selfhood and the dehumanizing of 
man in society. One's sense of personal worth becomes 
a crucial issue in the will to survive and to achieve. 
Many persons live in a contradictory state of existence. 
They cannot accept what they are and consequently try 
to become someone other than themselves. 

Carl Rogers speaks of the curious paradox: 

When I accept myself as I am, then I change.•• 

We cannot move away from what we are, until we 
thoroughly accept what we are. 52 


51oden, op, clt .. p. 7^, 

52carl Rogers, On Becoming a Person (Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflln, 1961), p. 17. 
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i Thus, It is important to man that he understands him- 

I 

self in order to appreciate his uniqueness as a child of 
i God. Tillich has written of the courage to accept 

acceptance as essential in the life of faith. 53 
j Echoing this same affirmation, Jesus says: “Truly I say 

t to you, whoever does not receive the kingdom of God like 

a child shall not enter it,” (Luke 18:17). 

Therefore, the acceptance of oneself is a freeing 
of the selfhood. This acceptance enables the individual 
:? to affirm and care for others out of the wealth of his 
own self-affirmation. Rogers notes this affirmation 
of Integrity in the individual's selfhood when he says: 

I believe that when the human being is inwardly 
free to choose whatever he deeply values, he tends 
to value those objects, experiences and goals which 
make for his own survival, growth and development: 
and for the survival and development of others. 54 

Therefore, these significant aspects of this 
relationship denote an important contribution to man in 
contemporary society. They enable man to find meaning 
where there was despair; to find direction when his 
{ life seemed aimless and purposeless; to find meaningful 


53paul Tillich, The Courage to Be (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1952), p. 167. 

5^Carl Rogers, "Toward a Modern Approach to 
Values: The Valuing Process in the Mature Person”, 
Journal of Abnormal Social Psychology, LXVIII (February 
1964), p. 166 . 
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] relationships with others where he felt estranged and 
lonely and, finally, to become deeply aware of his own 
ij abilities where he once felt useless. 

However, it would be presumptuous to claim that 

t the Gospel meets all of modern man’s needs. There are 

! \ 

x ) 

| many needs of man in contemporary society that the Gospel 

r l 

ij cannot fulfill. Such needs as employment, financial 
i security, good health, or social justice are needs that 
j only man can resolve. 

jj What is essential about the messages of the Gospel 

, for modern man is the strengthening of the individual. 
These essentials of God’s Word enable the individual to 
discover within himself the capacity to live responsibly 
? in society. The Gospel, therefore, affirms within man 

| the capacity for a new relationship to life. This 

] relationship is assured to man through the promises of 
j God in the New Testament kerygma. 

] The need that is apparent then, is that of 

i 

j discovering a means of communicating these essentials of 

| God’s Words to modern man in his predicament. Thus, we 

> 

j move to a discussion of the essence of pastoral counse- 

i ling as a channel to communicate God’s Word to modem 

1 

1 man in a meaningful encounter. 


1 
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CHAPTER III 

THE ESSENCE OF PASTORAL COUNSELING 

We move now, to a consideration of the essence 
of pastoral counseling as a means of relating the Gospel 
to modern man. In this chapter, attention is directed 
accordingly to an understanding of pastoral counsel£ng 
with specific sections dealing with the historical 
background of pastoral counseling; the different 
approaches to pastoral counseling; a consideration 
of the role of the counselor in the counseling situation 
and finally the counseling situation as a means of 
understanding selfhood. 

In chapter one, we discussed modern man and the 
anxieties that beset him. Because of the pressures and 
frustrations within society, modem man is restricted 
by sick attitudes and sick emotions. Therefore, all of 
these problems and anxieties of modem man are relevant 
to the pastor because they represent the results of 
man's sickness (sin) and his feelings of alienation from 
society. The pastor must concern himself with the 
motives and purposes of modem man and his irrational 
behavior. If modem man is alienated, then the pastor 
must seek out what produced this alienation. The pastor 
assumes that God's Holy Spirit and God's promise of 
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salvation are potentially present in modern man's life 
if the anxieties that hinder the Gospel can be released. 
Thus, modern man's predicament is relevant to the pastor 
because he is, after all, God's representative in 
society - a shepherd of the flock. The pastor is some¬ 
one that people have looked to for help throughout 
Christian history. * 

Therefore, the pastor has two basic aims in 
pastoral counseling. First he seeks to help bring men to 
Christ and the Christian fellowship; to enable man to 
understand his sin and accept the salvation of God 
through Christ. Because of this salvation experience, 
man attains a faith which enables him to live in 
meaningful relationships with others in love and bringing 
peace in a world of confusion and discord. Secondly, the 
pastor seeks through pastoral counseling to help people 
help themselves through the process of gaining under¬ 
standing of their inner conflicts. 2 Through this 
understanding of the inner conflicts that disturb him, 
modern man is better equipped to handle his problems and 


^■Seward Hiltner, Pastoral Counseling (New York: 
I Abingdon-Cokesbury PressT 1955 )* PP» 17 . 18 . 

; 2 This position is supported by Carroll Wise, 

) Seward Hiltner, Wayne Oates; but is not Howard Cline- 
\ bell's approach, 

s 

:i 

! 

| 

. j 
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jj discover means of resolving his difficulties. Pastoral 

f, 

counseling, then, is the shepherding aspect of the 
, pastor’s work. Its goal is not merely to lead people, 

i 

but to help them find the way to help themselves. 3 
These aims of pastoral counseling have a deep rooted 
,, heritage within the Christian church that demonstrates 

V 

their importances for man in contemporary society. 

r 

\ Therefore, it would be helpful to our understanding of 

4 

pastoral counseling if we reviewed its historical 
j background and development of pastoral counseling 
through the ages. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF PASTORAL COUNSELING 

Whenever the pastor sits down with a person to 
help him with his problems, he is engaging in one of 
the most fundamental functions of the Christian 
ministry. Yet, many persons are under the impression 
that pastoral counseling is a new development within 

i 

the Christian church of contemporary society. This 

) 

| supposition is quickly dispelled when one begins to 
trace the long heritage behind pastoral counseling. 

Within the history of the Christian church the 
beginning of pastoral counseling can be traced as far 

3Hiltner, op. clt ., p. 19. 
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| back as ancient Judaism. Charles Kemp argues that 
ij counseling goes as far back as primitive tribes with 

A 

II their medicine man or shaman. He gives evidence of a 
:j personage who functioned as a counselor in ancient Baby- 

ti 

i;i Ion; in the Brahman codes of early Indo-European society; 

i, among the Celts; in Ireland, and in the Graeco-Roman 

t world. ^ 

j The importance of pastoral counseling in ancient 

rj 

I Judaism can be seen through the observation of certain 

I Hebrew words for counsel. The Hebrew word, ’’etsah” is 

i 

used as a verb, ”yaatz” twenty-three times meaning to 
give or receive counsel. These words were used in a 
varied way, such as: advice given or received; plans 
formed; or the ability to form plans. Isaiah uses the 
term, Messiah, as "The Spirit of counsel and might”, 
(Isaiah 11:2), and ’’wonderful counselor”, (Isaiah 9:6). 
Another important Hebrew word for counsel is the word, 
"Sodh”, with a root meaning of a couch, cushion, or 
pillow. From this word is derived several other meanings 
i such as: sitting together, or an assembly, such as 
friends talking intimately or of judges consulting 
together. Sodh is used to denote something familiar in 
some instances and used as a verb, meaning to make naked 

^Charles F. Kemp, Physicians of the Soul (New 
York: Macmillan, 19^7). p. j)". 
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| or uncover such as to reveal a secret. Some of the 

ti 

i outstanding figures of Old Testament Judaism, such as 

i Moses, Deborah, Samuel, David, Solomon, Jeremiah and 

i- 

l 

Ezekiel were experienced in handling problems within 

i: 

;i their tribes and gave Judgment in controversies and gave 

: 1 

'l advice for procedure as a nation. Some of them were 

.1 

concerned with the inner life; the things of the heart, 

I like Jeremiah, who was a pioneer of personal religion. ^ 

3 

.5 Three distinctive classes of men who handled counseling 

i functions among the Israelites were the wise men, the 

(■ 

* c 

scribes and the rabbis. ° By the time of Jesus of 
Nazareth, the duties of a counselor were an integral 
part of the Israelite ministry among its people. 

However, it was through the ministry of Jesus 
Christ that pastoral counseling reached its highest 
expression in the history of humanity. Charles Kemp 
j described Jesus* significance to pastoral counseling 

j when he wrote: 

I No other influence in the history of humanity 

i has done so much to relieve human suffering, to 

{ create a spirit of compassion and to inspire others 

to give themselves in an attempt to understand and 
to serve their fellow-men. 7 


5wayne E. Oates, An Introduction to Pastoral 
Counseling (Nashville: Broadman Press, 1959), PP. 3-5* 

■i 

] 6 John t. McNeill, A History of the Cure of Souls 

j (New York: Harper & Row, 1951). pp. 1-16. 

] ?Kemp, op. clt ., p. 6. 

i 

'.t 
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Through the ministry of this man, pastoral 
counseling Inherits some crucial points in counseling. 
Jesus showed sympathy, honesty, sincerity and patience. 
He made no distinction among men, but remained open to 
all races and problems. The disciples continued those 
counseling functions that made Jesus' ministry so 
meaningful to men. The Apostle Paul was not only an 
evangelist, spreading the good news of Christ, but also 
a counselor to the developing churches. His Letters to 
these early churches illustrate an intense interest and 
concern about the personal life of people. ® Because of 
this ministry to the personal problems of mankind by 
Jesus, the disciples and the apostle Paul, the early 
church continued this same spirit and concern. This is 
seen by its great compassion for people; a concern for 
the suffering of the individual and a willingness to be 
of help to the sick and needy. Shirley Jackson Case 
writes of this unique ministry of the early church: 

The homeless were given shelter, the hungry were 
fed, the naked were clothed, hospitality was freely 
extended to visiting brethren, the sick and 
unfortunate were cared for, work was secured for the 
unemployed, and aid was made available for every 
form of need. 9 


®Oates, op. clt .. pp. 5-6 

! 9shirley Jackson Case, Social Triumph of the 

Ancient Church (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1933). 

S prw:- 
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, In the age of the church fathers, two men 

r 

enhanced the field of pastoral counseling through their 
writings, John Chrysotom wrote two important works for 
the field of pastoral counseling. They were: Treatise 
on the Priesthood , which is a classic on pastoral 
responsibilities, and On Penltanoe . He believed that a 
sinner should go to the priest with his spiritual 

t 

wounds so that the priest could care and provide for 
him, and be concerned about his welfare. The second 
Important man among the church fathers was Ambrose of 
Milan who wrote. Three Books on the Duties of the 
Clergy . In this work, he described the character of 
the counselor as someone who is respectful, honest, 
good matured and easy to approach. 

During the medieval period pastoral counseling 
became distorted and obscured because of the church's 
■ overinvolvement in theological controversies. In the 
middle ages there was an emergence of a pastoral 

i 

practice known as confession. Through this practice 
) the clergy and laity were brought face-to-face. In 

I 

*°H. Richard Niebuhr and Daniel Day Williams, 
(eds.), "The Ministry in the Later Patristic Period", 
in The Ministry In Historical Perspectives (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1936). p. ?6. 

H-Oates, op. clt .. p. 7* 
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i the confession the person would confess his sins to the j 

f f 

priest and ask for forgiveness. It became a more formal f 

; V 

j. part of church worship. The real tragedy of this r 

practice was that the confession became a one way f 

discussion of confessing sins. The priests gave little j 

i j; 

;; advice or real guidance to the average layman's needs. 

\\ i! 

In this age, the church and its leaders declined with j| 

t. ji 

• the times. The religion of the people became corrupted ;; 

j ■ 

by pagan superstition and practices. Horrid stories of 
i self-inflicted punishments for one's sins were common. J 

The emphasis in religion became one of escape. Religious :i 

; ii 

l 

leaders retreated into monasteries, abandoning the ! 

world and the people. It was only the insight and i 

■ j' 

dedication of men like Francis of Assisi that helped 

i 

lead the church back into the lives of the people. It 
was said of him, "He remembers those whom God has for¬ 
gotten". * 2 

Among other things the period of the Protestant 
reformation was bom out of protest against the abuse of 
) the confessional practice in the middle ages. 

i 

John Wyclif, John Huss and Martin Luther were three 
outstanding men who spoke against the abuses of the 
confession. Martin Luther's, "Ninety-Five Theses", 

12K em p t op. clt ., pp. 26-38. 
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marked a split in the Roman Catholic Church and the 
beginning of the Protestant Church. It is significant 
to remember that the reformation leaders were not against 
confessions. Rather, they felt that the confession was 
an important pastoral ministry. What they could not 
accept in the confessional practice was the practice 
of selling indulgences as a means of receiving forgive¬ 
ness of sin. Luther’s pastoral concern can be seen in 
his sermons, commentaries and letters of spiritual 
counsel. Luther strongly felt that the pastor’s visits 
were as important as a doctor’s and he felt that many 
bodily diseases were the result of a morbid spiritual 
condition. He believed that the Bible was the most 
important tool in counseling. His best written work 
about pastoral counseling was his work, Letters of 
Spiritual Counsel . Another outstanding pastoral 
counselor of this period was Martin Bucer. In his book. 
On the True Care of Souls , he states that Christian 
teaching from the pulpit and in classes was insufficient, 
and affirmed that it was necessary to give individual 
Christian guidance. Basically, the Protestant Refor¬ 
mation drew the church back into the community and the 
problems of its people, and attempted to involve the 
pastor in the total life of humanity. 13 


13oates, op. clt ., pp. 7-9. 
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» During the Puritan Age, pastoral counseling 

i 

became a little more diversified, there was much preoc- 

; cupation with “cases of conscience”. Counseling in 

these situations touched on such areas as family life, 
economic problems, military service and the right use 

I 

of recreation. Pastoral counseling also took place in 
classes known as catechism which was designed to teach 

’ and explain church doctrine, in family life as seen in 
the work of Richard Baxter in the use of small groups 
to deal with personal problems and in preaching as it 
spoke to personal problems. Jeremy Taylor stressed that 
pastoral counseling was not a trade for Just any man, 
but only those skilled in dealing with troubled people. 
Many aspects that are important in modern procedures 
of counseling came from the Puritan Age, such as a 
concern for empathetic listening, keeping confidences, 
nonjudgmental acceptance and quiet optimism. ^ 

In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries there 
were so many activities in the field of pastoral 
I counseling that it would be impossible to name all of 
the outstanding men and their contributions. But among 
the major men in these two centuries Horace Bushnell 
and Washington Gladden laid a good foundation for the 


1^Niebuhr, op. clt .. pp. 193-198. 
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I more scientific approach to counseling. Horace Bushnell 

>' 

is best known for his work, Christian Nurture , in which 
ji he shared his conviction that infancy is a critical 

stage in which the child forms life long impressions. 
Thus, he stresses the importance of the family unit as 
i a significant influence on the child’s religious and 
fj emotional maturity. Washington Gladden describes the 
pastor in his book, The Christian Pastor , as above all 
I a friend. The minister should be the one person that 
| anyone with a problem can reach for help and guidance. *5 

f, 

In the twentieth century pastoral counseling 
was greatly enriched through the rise of psychology of 
religion and the development of clinical pastoral 
training. Some of the chief contributors to the 

f 

' development of a psychology of religion were Jonathan Ed- 
i wards, Schleiermacher, G. Stanley Hall, E. D. Starbuck, 

G. A. Coe and William James. Parallel with the 
scholarly work of the above men, courses called ”Psy- 

i 

chology of Religion” were introduced in various semi- 
| naries, such as Hartford Theological Seminary, 

University of Chicago, Boston University School of 
Theology, Newton Theological Institution and Union 


15oates, op. clt .. pp. 12-13. 
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I Theological Seminary. 

i 

The later scholars of this movement who gave 
special attention to counseling were Henry Nelson, 

John S. Bonnell, Hollo May, Russell Dicks, Seward Hilt- 
ner and Carroll A. Wise. Through their writings, they 
provided penetrating understanding of the human 
personality. 

Henry Drummond was one of the early scholars to 
advocate the need of clinical experience by the pastor, 
r and William Keller was one of the first to initiate a 
clinical experience for a limited group of seminary 
students. Russell L. Dicks made a significant contri¬ 
bution to clinical training by providing it early 
literature. He and Richard Cabot collaborated together 
in a book about clinical training entitled, The Art of 
Ministering to the Sick . Their work and others in 
clinical training became an integral part of theological 
training. The importance of clinical training to 
pastoral counseling was the experience of supervised 

| training in ministering to people in need. Another 

{ 

significant aspect of clinical training for pastoral 
counseling was the shift in the attitude of the coun¬ 
selor. Originally, the concern of the counselor 
, was, "What must I know?" Next there was a concern for, 
"What must I say?" And finally, a concern for, "What 

i 

i 
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j must I be to be of real help to the person?” This 

concern reminds every Christian pastor that with all 
, the help from the sciences of man, he is first and fore¬ 

most a man of God. Therefore, in the counseling 

i 

situation he represents God and the church's ministry 
to man. Ultimately, his success or failure depends 
upon his ability to bring the skills and insights gained 
from related fields under the control of his role as 
1 servant of God. 

In conclusion, the minister must never forget 
the tremendous heritage behind this ministry of caring 
for souls in all human situations. Indeed, Gregory the 
Great understood this ministry when he said, "The 
government of souls is the art of arts.” 16 
' Having considered this heritage of pastoral 

counseling, the pastor needs to be aware of the ap¬ 
proaches to counseling. Because the pastor has to deal 
with all types of human problems and situations in 
counseling, he needs to understand different counseling 
i techniques to meet the variety of human needs. Thus, we 
move to a discussion of the various approaches used in 
counseling. 


16Ibid., pp. 14-18. 
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THE VARIOUS APPROACHES TO PASTORAL COUNSELING 

Clinebell has made an extensive study of the 
variety of approaches used in counseling. Some of the 
basic approaches discussed by Clinebell are depth 
counseling, supportive counseling, educative counseling, 
confrontational counseling, group counseling and 
counseling on religion-existential problems. 

Depth counseling is a long-term counseling 
program aimed at bringing a depth change in the coun- 
selee’s personality. The goals of depth counseling 
ares (1) self-awareness; (2) insight; (3) congruence; 
(4) discovering deep feelings within himself; (5) dis¬ 
satisfaction with his facade; (6) autonomy and self- 
direction; (7) desiring to be all of oneself at a given 
moment. The ultimate goal is the ‘'fully functioning 
person". 

Supportive counseling uses counseling methods 
which stabilize, undergird, nurture, motivate, or guide 
troubled persons and help them to meet their problems 
and handle their relationship more realistically. The 
pastoral relationship becomes supportive counseling 
when it helps an individual, a couple, or a family cope 

^Howard J * Clinebell, Jr., Basic Types of 
Pastoral Counseling (New York: Abingdon Press, 1966), 
pp. 266-269. 
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with a particular problem or crisis. There are at least 

four types of supportive counseling: crisis, stopgap, 

sustaining, and growth. Psychiatrist, Franz Alexander, 

describes the five procedures of supportive counseling 

as (1) gratifying dependency needs of counselee; (2) 

establish an atmosphere where the counselee feels free 

to discuss his problems; (3) help the counselee review 

his problems with a wider perspective and to explore; 

(4) aiding the ego defenses of the counselee; (5) 

changing the life situation that is disturbing the 

counselee. Clinebell adds to this list: (6) action 

therapy that gets the counselee active and in touch with 

people; (7) using religious resources as supportive 

18 

sources for the counselee. 1 

Educative counseling is a form of counseling 
that integrates the skills of creative education and 
dynamic counseling which, by utilizing counseling skills 
and sensitivities, helps the counselee understand, 
evaluate, and apply information relevant to his life 
situation. The goals of educative counseling are: 

(1) discovering what facts, concepts, values, beliefs, 
skills, guidance, or advice are needed by the person, 
or likely to be helpful in coping with his problems; 

l^Ibld.. Chapter Eight. 
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‘ (2) communicating these directly or helping the person 

discover them; (3) helping the person utilize this 
, information to enhance his understanding, facilitate 

a wise decision, or handle a difficult situation 
constructively. *9 

Confrontational counseling is a type of 
counseling that concentrates on releasing the counselee 
j from unresolved guilt feelings. There are five impor¬ 

tant stages significant to this type of counseling. 

They are: confrontation, confession, forgiveness, 
restitution and reconciliation. There are six goals 
in confrontational counseling: (1) establish a 
relationship with the counselee; (2) confront the 
counselee with the self-defeating nature of his reality- 
denying behavior; (3) block the irresponsible, acting- 
out behavior of the counselee; ( 4 ) reward responsible 
behavior of the counselee with approval; (5) help the 
counselee learn to satisfy his needs in socially 

i 

constructive, reality-oriented ways; (6) explore his 
| aspiration and help him make and implement realistic, 

but satisfying plans for the future. 20 

Group counseling is one of the most promising 
resources for creative advance in pastoral counseling 

19 lbid., pp. 190 - 191 . 20 Ibld .. Chapter Thirteen. 
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i because it can be used in a variety of ways by the 

i 

pastor. It can be used to deal with: family problems, 
i marital problems, individual problems and others. There 
are five distinct advantages in the use of group coun- 
; seling: (1) a large portion of pastoral counseling with 
individuals can be done more effectively in small groups; 

} 

i (2) it is better use of the pastor’s time to counsel with 
five to fifteen persons rather than one; (3) it can help 
stimulate growth in many who would not come to formal 
j counseling; (4) group approaches allow counselees to 
help each other; (5) it is an excellent situation for 
short-term educative counseling. Some of the types of 
groups that can be helpful in the church’s ministry to 
persons are: (a) work and service, (b) study, (c) sup¬ 
port ive-inspirationals, (d) counseling and (e) psycho¬ 
therapy. 21 

Counseling on religious-existential problems is a 
major concern of every pastoral counselor. While every 
pastor deals with the many psychological problems of his 
) parishioners, he can never forget or ignore the religious 
problems. Though a counselee may use religious problems 
to cover up deep psychological problems, there are many 
persons with distorted religious beliefs which create 


21 Ibid., pp. 206-208. 
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personal problems for them. The goal of this approach to 
counseling is to help people grow in the vitality and 
depth of their spiritual lives. This growth occurs as 
they learn to relate to God, to other persons and to 
their own inwardness. The pastor attempts to help the 
counselee to: (1) find a meaningful philosophy of life 
and a challenging object of self-investment; (2) to 
discover a sense of the numinous and transcendent; (3) to 
have a deep experience of trustful relatedness to God, 
other people and to nature; and (4) to fulfill the '’image 
of God" within oneself by developing one's truest 
humanity through creativity, awareness and inward 
freedom. 22 

Finally, an approach that every pastor needs to 
understand is referral counseling. Referral counseling 
does not imply that the pastor has failed and simply 
refers the counselee to someone else. Rather, it implies 
that the counselor lacks two Important requirements 
which the counselee needs. They are time and training. 
Thus, it is a broadening and sharing, and not a total 
transfer of responsibility. First, the pastor needs to 
know to whom to refer. Clinebell gives nine signals for 
a pastor to observe as an indication for referral. 

22lbid., pp. 250-251. 
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They are: 

(a) The person believes that others are attempting 
to harm him; assault him sexually; or influence him 
in strange ways, (b) He has delusions of grandeur 
about himself, (c) He shows abrupt changes in his 
typical pattern of behavior, (d) He hears voices, 
sees visions, or smells odors which do not exist. 

(e) He has rigid, bizarre ideas and fears which 
cannot be influenced by logic, (f) He engages in a 
repetitious pattern of compulsive actions or obses¬ 
sive thoughts, (g) He is disoriented (unaware of 
time, place, or personal identity), (h) He is 
depressed, to the point of near-stupor, or is 
strangely elated and/or agressive. (i) He withdraws 
into his inner world losing interest in normal 
activities. 23 

A second thing that the pastor must know about 
referral counseling is where to refer. He should pre¬ 
pare for himself a referral file of social agencies, of 
psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, marriage 
counselors, AA groups, emergency psychiatric facilities, 
mental health clinics and suicide prevention centers. 

Finally, the pastor must know how to refer. 

There are nine guidelines to remember. It is Important 
that he: (1) create this expectation of outside help; 

(2) mention the possibility of referral early in any 
relationship in which it is likely to occur; (3) start 
where the person is in his perception of the problem 
and the kind of help that is needed; (4) work to bring 


^Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., Mental Health Through 
Christian Community (New York: Abingdon Press, 1966 ), 
p. 244. 
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the counselee's perception of the problem and its 
solution, close enough to the counselor's perception 
to permit the referral to "take"; (5) help the person 
resolve emotional blocks with reference to the particu¬ 
lar helping agency recommended; (6) interpret the general 
nature of the help which the person may expect to 
recelve-relatlng it to the person's own sense of need; 

(7) establish strong enough rapport with the person so 
that his relationship with the minister may serve as a 
bridge over which he may walk into another helping 
relationship; (8) attempt to motivate a person to try a 
given therapist or agency, even if he is only mildly 
"willing"; (9) let the person know that one's pastoral 
concern and care will continue undiminished after the 
referral. ^ 

As we consider the essence of pastoral counseling 
in this chapter, we must understand the role of 
counselor in the counseling situation. His role is 
crucial to the counseling process and determines the 
success or failure of pastoral counseling. 


2 ^Clinebell, Basic Types... . pp. 176-186. 
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THE ROLE OF THE COUNSELOR 

Immanuel Kant has described the role of the 
pastoral counselor as a means of assisting the counselee 
in his search through the "starry heavens above" and the 
"Moral law within" for an understandable and lasting 
design for his life under God. John Bunyan sees this 
pastoral function as "Mr. Interpreter", providing 
resources and relationships for the counselee in his 
spiritual pilgrimage. The counselor provides worthy 
evaluations of the counselee*s situation which the 
counselee can accept or reject, try on, take off, and 
consider these evaluations in terms of the larger 
counsel of God’s Spirit as to its importance for him. 
Wayne Oates indicates that the role of the pastor is to: 

...be a faithful steward, both of the confidence 
the counselee is willing and able to Invest in him, 
and of the miracle of redemption and calling that 
God in Christ has wrought in his own life as a 
fellow sinner beside the counselee. 26 

Of the four outstanding roles of the pastoral 
counselor, the first significant role of the counselor in 
the counseling situation is to receive and accept the 

25wayne E. Oates, Protestant Pastoral Counseling 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 19^2), p. 231. 

26 ibid. 
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: person as he Is. This implies that the counselor is 

L 

alive, alert, listens and answers the counselee. It 
, is acceptance of, and attentive listening to, the 

counselee which invites him to speak freely. The 

i 

! 

counselor is responsive to all the moods, feelings and 
ij attitudes expressed by the counselee. It is a mutual 

ji going forward together. He tries to relax the counselee 

and free him of anxieties. He allows the counselee to 

\ 

take the Initiative and helps him faithfully through 
i the painful steps of searching and growing. He does not 

ask many questions and rarely gives advice. Rather, he 
reflects the feelings and perceptions of the counselee. 
He establishes a meaningful relationship with the 
counselee which goes beyond the counseling situation to 
other persons. It means the acceptance of the whole 
person together with all his positive and negative 
qualities. Clinebell describes this role in terms 
of congruence, unconditional positive regard, and 
empathic understanding of the counselee. 

\ The second role of the pastor in the counseling 

situation is to help the counselee accept the person 

2 ?Paul 2. Johnson, Person and Counselor 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 196?)* PP* 9^-99. 

2 8ciinebell, Basic Types... . p. 29^. 
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; that he is and move toward the self that he is capable 

of becoming. In order to get the counselee to the point 
i of accepting himself, the pastor must help the counselee 

i 

move away from certain life styles. First, the pastor 

1 helps the counselee move away from facades, false 

i 

r misrepresentations of his true self. Secondly, he helps 
the counselee move away from compelling images of what 
he "ought to be". Thirdly, he helps the counselee move 
away from pressures of conformity. Fourthly, he helps 
the counselee move away from a self trying to please 
others. However, the counselor does the counselee an 
injustice to move him away from certain life styles 
without encouraging him toward new meanings. The 
counselor moves the counselee toward self-direction, 
responsible for himself. He moves the counselee toward 
an acceptance of his changing self-image. He helps the 
counselee move toward being open, nothing hidden from 
oneself and nothing feared in oneself. Also, he 
encourages the counselee to be open to new experience; 

| understanding and evaluating before reaching a decision. 
He moves the counselee toward acceptance of others. 
Finally, he moves the counselee toward what Carl Rogers 

claims as the goal of counseling - trust of self. 

29carl Rogers, On Becoming a Person (Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1961), pp. 162-175* 
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| The third role of the pastoral counselor is to 

help the counselee move toward living in an "open, 
j friendly, close relationship" with others. The goal of 

this role is to help the counselee move out of the self- 

actualizing capsule to the intercreatlve community. 

Because of this counseling encounter, the counselee enters 
; more effectively into outgoing and fulfilling relatlon- 

i. 

i ships with other persons who become a living community.'' 

j 

' Wise describes these same roles as acceptance, freedom 

j and mutuality. 

.1 

Finally, William A. Clebsch and Charles K. Jaekle 
identify four significant roles of the counselor. They 
are: (a) healing that aims to overcome some impairment 

by restoring the person to wholeness and by leading him 

) 

to advance beyond his previous condition, (b) sustaining 
■which helps a hurting person to endure and to transcend 
a circumstance in which restoration to his former 
condition or recuperation from his malady is either 
impossible or so remote as to seem improbable, (c) guid- 
i ing which assists perplexed persons to make confident 

choices between alternative courses of thought and 

30johnson, op. clt .. p. 97. 

31Carroll A. Wise, Pastoral Counseling (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1951). pp. 45-5^• 
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r action, when such choices are viewed as affecting the 

f 

present and future state of the soul, (d) reconciling 
I which seeks to re-establish broken relationships between 

man and man, and between man and God, 32 

As a final consideration about the essence of 
r pastoral counseling for man in contemporary society, we 

: need to discuss the counseling situation as a means of 

understanding selfhood, 

THE COUNSELING SITUATION AS A 
I MEANS TO UNDERSTAND SELFHOOD 

One of the benefits of the counseling experience 
is that the individual achieves a certain measure of 
emotional growth because he has a greater understanding 
of his selfhood. Counseling is an emotional relation- 
' ship and process that permits the communication of life 

experiences, the release of negative feelings, and the 
growth of positive feelings. This understanding of 
selfhood does not come from outside the person, but 

1 

| emerges from within the personality. It emerges as a 

person finds new emotional strength and reorientation 

32ciinebell, Basic Types,,, , p, 39. 
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toward life. This understanding of self emerges because 

f 

of the capacity in the human mind to look at itself and j 

express both the "cause-effect" and "meaning-value" [ 

l 

relationship which it finds there. This knowledge of 

i 

the self enables the counselee to look beyond himself to l 

a broader life relationship and to the discovery of \ 

!i 

positive realities within the self or the world outside ji 

the self. This understanding of the selfhood involves 

f 

;; 

acceptance and understanding of the processes of con- ij 

science, both negative and positive aspects. It involves ;l 

the understanding of experiences which deal with such jj 

emotions as fear, guilt and hate. It gives the Individ- Ij 

( 

ual the capacity to look at his conflicts and the means ;; 

of dealing with them. It means also, the understanding 

of his personal relationship, the attitudes of others 

and the capacity to interact with them. Finally, 

counseling helps the selfhood of the counselee to attain 

a quality of wholeness. The counselee sees himself 

as a living person, a whole being and sees himself in 

I 

| relationship to other persons. It enables him to reach 

out beyond his own finite dimensions to the larger 
universe. From a religious standpoint, the knowledge I 

I 

of the self becomes an inner conviction that life does 
fit together and that a sense of wholeness or unity 
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within oneself and within one*s relationships with other 
people and with God, can be achieved. Energy that was 
previously spent in building up and maintaining defenses 
are freed to be used constructively. The counselee 
gains a new capacity for love and for work; a new sense 
of self-assurance and certainty develops. 33 

Indeed, this understanding of the selfhood that 
develops in the counseling situation attains the goal 
of therapy described by Rogers, "To be that self which 
one truly is". 3^ 

We can conclude that the essence of pastoral 
counseling for the twentieth century is to free the 
individual from the guilt, fears and problems that 
suppress his real self, and to provide a greater depth 
understanding of himself. This Involves self-confron¬ 
tation, self-awareness, self-acceptance, self-esteem, 
and self-actualization. Pastoral counseling is a means 
for opening the selfhood of the counselee to meaningful 
relations with others and with God. Against this back¬ 
ground, we now consider pastoral counseling as a means 
of communicating the Gospel to modern man. 


33wise, op. clt .. pp. 116-120. 
\ 3^Rogers, op. clt .. p. 166. 

( 

j 

* 
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| 

COMMUNICATION OP THE GOSPEL 
THROUGH PASTORAL COUNSELING 

1 

The thesis of this chapter is that the Gospel is 
>■ communicated in the counseling situation. If man's 

j ; sickness and sin are understood in terms of his morality 

and the dynamics of his being, then man's estrangement 
is a sign for the church to utilize the resources of 

•; pastoral counseling to help him to find himself and to 

■i 

actualize himself in relation to all the forces of life 
that seem to threaten and prevent his self-realization. 

The pastor is present with a distressed person, 
he stands with him in his distress, he hears him and 
accepts him and his problems, he helps him to accept and 
use the relationship between them as an experience in 
which the problems of his background can be worked out. 
Because of this, the counselor is often able to reach 

i 

and help him to change the inner dynamics of his living 
j from one of destruction to one of wholeness. In the 

counselee's relationship with the pastor, he is opened to 
change and stands in another relationship to himself and 
life. 1 


iReuel L. Howe, The Miracle of Dialogue (New York: 
Seabury Press, 1963). P* 115.” 
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; The crucial point In any counseling situation Is dia- 

( 

logue. Unless positive relationship can develop between 
counselor and counselee, there is little hope for 
growth and communication. Therefore, we need to under- 

!'■ 

stand the significance of dialogue In pastoral 

f 

counseling. 


PASTORAL COUNSELING AS A MEANS TO DIALOGUE 


’ Carl Rogers says he often hears cries of lone- 

! liness coming from people; cries for recognition and 

acceptance as though they were coming from a cold, dark 
dungeon. He describes their cries in the following 
paragraph: 

Tap, Tap, Tap. 'Is there anybody there?' Tap, 
Tap, Tap. 'Does anybody know I exist?' Tap, Tap, 
Tap. 'Does anybody care?' And when a tap comes 
back, 'Yes, I know you are there.' Tap, Tap, Tap. 
*1 hear you.' Tap, Tap, Tap. 'I accept you.' 

That is a marvelous, wonderful moment. 2 

In this short statement Rogers has presented an 

; excellent parable concerning the significance of 

dialogue for modem man. The pastoral counselor must 

\ 

hear the taps from the dungeon, taps of loneliness and 
despair, and he must tap, tap, tap in reply, taps of 


2Lecture by Robert Hilton, "Group Counseling 
and Therapy in the Local Church" (School of Theology, 
Claremont, California, May 23, 1968). 
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understanding and concern. It Is the process of Identi¬ 
fying with the counselee and entering into a trust 
relationship with him. Therefore, the counselor estab¬ 
lishes a dialogue with the counselee in terms of a 
partnership. Rogers describes this process as a helping 
relationship in which the counselor assists the 
counselee to attain more appreciation of, more expression 
of, more functional use of the latent inner resources 
within himself. 3 

Dialogue is a relationship with a definite pur¬ 
pose. There are four important reasons why dialogue 
is crucial in the counseling situation. First, dialogue 
is a means by which information and meaning is conveyed 
and received between individuals. Whenever two people 
are trying to work out a problem in order that some 
kind of adjusted relationship may be achieved, there 
must be a willingness to understand the problem from the 
other side as well as from one’s own. A second purpose 
of dialogue is to help persons make a responsible 
decision, whether that decision be yes or no in relation 
to the truth that is being presented. This dialogue is 
successful when either a responsible negative or af¬ 
firmative response has been made. Thirdly, dialogue 


3carl Rogers, On Becoming a Person (Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1961), p. 40. 
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helps to bring back the forms of life into relation 
with the vitality that produced it. Life is always 
expressed in some meaningful form, and every form gives 
evidence of that vitality that produced it. The final 
purpose of dialogue is to bring persons into being. 

Man becomes man through personal encounter, but personal 
encounter requires dialogue between person and person. 
Buel Howe summarizes the purpose of dialogue for 
pastoral counseling when he describes it ass 

...the calling forth of persons in order that 
they may be reunited with one another, know the 
truth, and love God, man and themselves. We move 
toward the realization of this purpose when we 
speak responsibly out of what we know, when we help 
others to say, yes or no, as responsibly as 
possible, and when we keep the forms of our life 
open to life Itself. ** 

Ultimately, the pastoral counselor is concerned 
with the response of the counselee in the counseling 
situation. If the counselee enters into this dia¬ 
logue, many possibilities are made available to him. 
Dialogue can change the meaning of experience for the 
counselee. All of his suffering, disappointment, 
disillusionment and conflict are changed from signs of 
failure and doom to occasions for possible renewal. 

Through dialogue, life situations acquire new 


^Howe, op. clt ., pp. 56-66. 
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possibilities for the counselee. Real life is meeting - 
meeting between person and person. It is the discovery 
of another person through an encounter with the excite¬ 
ment and promise of a new world of meaning. In dialogue 
there is revealed the comprehensive, related character 
of truth. All men have the capacity to make a contri¬ 
bution to human knowledge and understanding if they 
have an enabling environment. That environment is 
dialogue, in which the meanings and resources of each 
call forth the meanings and resources of the other. 5 
Finally, dialogue forms in the counselee the 
characteristics of the dialogical person. The dialog¬ 
ical person has several important characteristics. He 
is an authentic person who responds to others with his 
whole being. He is an open person who is known first 
by his willingness and ability to reveal himself and, 
secondly, by his willingness and ability to hear and 
receive their revelation. He is a disciplined person 
who is able to assume responsibility for himself and 
others, and accepts the limitations as well as the 
opportunities that the relationship offers. He is a 
related person who responds to others and is, therefore, 

5lbid., pp. 119-121. 
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j responsible. ^ | 

1 \ 

The pastoral counselor must continually remind j 

\ himself that speaking the word of dialogue puts him on [ 

A 

the threshold of truth and he becomes the servant of I 

, God. The fruit of this dialogical relationship is the | 

' i! 

! reunion of the counselee with himself, with others and ! : 

i !t 

V; 

with God who is the source and revealer of all truth, | 

I 

and whose Spirit is free to guide only when men open jj 

n 

themselves to Him by turning honestly to one another. f j 

With the establishment of dialogue in pastoral 1; 

.1 ) 

counseling, the counseling situation becomes a distinc- j 

tive media for communication. The dialogical j 

relationship enables the counselee to be open to the j 

!' 

communication of new meanings and experiences. | 

Whenever the pastor enters into a dialogue with a 
person, he becomes an agent of communication. Indeed, 
it is in this dialogue that communication becomes more 
than mere words or conversation. Rather, dialogue is 
the sharing or communicating of the inner conditions of 
( the soul. In the counseling situation, the pastor tries 

to help the counselee communicate his feelings and 
share his experiences. He may be communicating a great 
deal of painful experiences. There are some persons who 

6 Ibid., pp. 70-82. ? Ibld ., p. 121. i 

• i 
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cannot communicate anything significant because of deep 


•? 
i 

f 

i 
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guilt that blocks their communication. Counseling 
1 involves experiences that have meant pain, suffering and 

emotional hurts. Thus, this dialogue is a distinctive 
media of communication. This communication is more than 
the sharing of pain, suffering and guilt; it also 
implies response. It is frustrating when we communicate 
something to someone who makes no response. The concern 
of the pastor in counseling is to know how to respond 
! and to know what to communicate in his response. 

l 

When the pastor can establish a dialogue with 
the counselee in which he is able to communicate and is 
open to communication, then the counseling situation 
becomes a means of communicating the Gospel and estab- 

8 

lishing koinonla, a relationship between man and God. 

PASTORAL COUNSELING AS A MEANS 
TO COMMUNICATING THE GOSPEL 

Cllnebell has described pastoral counseling as a 
way of communicating the good news of the Gospel to 

persons whose life seems closed to God. Counseling 
becomes a way of communicating to these persons by 

^Howard J. Cllnebell, Jr., Basic Types of Pastoral 
Counseling (New York: Abingdon Press7 19o6), p. 46. 
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> opening them to life and relationships. He affirms 

that: 

; Until they have experienced accepting love in a 

relationship, it cannot come alive for them. Until 
they are grasped by grace in life-to-llfe encounter, 
the Christian message can neither touch nor release 
them. A counseling relationship is one place where 

! this incarnation of grace can occur. 9 

i* 

Pastoral counseling is one of the most useful 

! tools for the pastor in communicating God’s Word because 

the counseling situation enables a counselee to under¬ 
stand it and experience it first hand. ^ 

First, the counseling situation is a healing 
relationship. In each counseling situation, the pastor 
faces persons filled with guilt and fear, who begin to 
deal with their problems because the atmosphere is one 
of interpersonal warmth, permissiveness and encourage¬ 
ment. As a result, pastoral counseling is a means of 
obtaining insight and growth. Carroll Wise describes 
this function of pastoral counseling in communicating 
the Gospel as shepherding. It means binding up the 
wounds of the counselee, comforting and encouraging the 
counselee, and giving guidance to pathways of maturity 


9 lbld .. pp. 46-4?. 

lOfidward E. Thornton, Theology and Pastoral 
Counseling (Englewood Cliffsi Prentice-Hall, 1964), 
P. TW. 
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; and adjustment. Through this healing relationship, the 

counselee is redeemed from fear, guilt and frustration 
; to a free, actualized individual. ^ 

Secondly, the pastoral counselor is a channel 
j for the divine spirit. He offers himself as an agent 

of God’s love and purpose for the life of the person 
i with whom he is counseling. The counselor, through his 

spirit of concern for troubled persons, gives love with 
a genuine healing quality. He faces all that the 
counselee is facing. He helps the counselee feel and 
believe that love is the root of life. He enables the 
counselee to feel that in spite of what he is, he can 
be forgiven and accepted by his brothers and by God. 

It requires the price of the counselor’s love, empathy, 
and self-investment in the agony of another, thought it 
may mean agony for himself. The pastoral counselor 
reflects the need for which Christ spent Himself for 
humanity, the need for rescuing persons and sharing and 
suffering with them in their moments of agony and fears. 
When the counselee can feel acceptance and concern 
from the pastor, then he becomes reconciled to society 
and beyond that, he can seek and find reconciliation 


llCarroll A. Wise, Pastoral Counseling (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1951)» p. ^9* 
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f with God. Clinebell writes; 

Pastoral counseling should enhance the meaning- 

i fulness of one's relationship with God as well as 

with people. It is true that whatever counseling 
does to Increase a person's ability to relate 
openly and in depth will help to prepare him for 
a more mature and satisfying relationship with 
God. 12 

I 

Next, pastoral counseling is a means of 

i 

! experiencing the Gospel in the life of the counselee. 

In chapter two, we indicated some essential elements 
of the Gospel that modern man needs, such as recon- 
ciliation, freedom, hope, love, judgment and grace, 
and Jesus Christ. It is the contention of this 
chapter that these aspects of the Gospel are communi¬ 
cated to man in the counseling situation and can be 
experienced by him through the counseling process. 
Counseling clarifies religious truths to an individual, 
both through exemplifying that truth and through 
helping the person to experience and grasp its inner 
reality. 

In chapter one, we talked about man's estrange¬ 
ment and sense of loneliness. When a person enters 
into a counseling relationship, he seeks an outer 
source of help for his inner problems that are present 


12ciinebell, op. clt .. p. 52 . 
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In his life. 

The first aspect of the Gospel that is experienced 
in counseling is reconciliation. Unless this help is 
available, he can not be reconciled. There is a need 
in every troubled person to be reconciled to himself, 
to his fellow man and to God. In the counseling 
relationship, the counselee, through love and healing, 
is able to understand and accept himself and others. 

When he has not found a relationship of love and 
understanding to help him reconcile conflicting elements 
within his life, he cannot know the reality of this 
kind of relationship on an eternal level. Through the 
counseling relationship, the counselee experiences a 
reconciliation to life and discovers new meaning in 
his own life and in others. It is because of this 
significant counseling relationship that a person may 
be more capable of responding to God and to the highest 
of reconciling relationships. 

A second aspect of the Gospel that is experienced 
in the counseling situation is freedom. The essence of 
religious insight is Christian freedom. Freedom is the 

experience of being able to engage in creative work and 


13Dayton G. Van Deusen, Redemptive Counseling 
(Richmond: John Knox Press, i 960 ), p. 149. 
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human relationships. Thus genuine freedom is the 
capacity of the person to determine his own responses. 
Such a capacity develops as a person achieves an 
increasing understanding and acceptance of himself 
emotionally. Many persons cannot control their own 
responses without a full understanding of himself and 
his feelings in relation to others. In the counseling 
relationship, the counselee’s negative feelings are 
transformed into positive feelings. Positive feelings, 
such as faith and love, enhance and strengthen the self 
and gives the counselee a power of self-determination. 

The counseling relationship makes possible the expres¬ 
sion and capacity that helps to satisfy the self and 
others. Therefore, a deep sense of freedom can be 
experienced in the counseling relationship in which 
develops a positive sense that one is able to so order 
his life that he may achieve happiness for himself and 
others. Hence the basic goal of counseling is the 
elimination of anxiety, guilt and resentment, and the 
release of the positive qualities of faith, hope and 
love for actual living. It is not an intellectual 
acceptance of ideas as truth, but an emotional acceptance 
of the relationships and conditions that make for 
growth and wholeness of personality that leads to 
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>i genuine freedom. 

Another important aspect of the Gospel that can 
be experienced in the counseling situation is hope. 

When a person enters a counseling relationship with a 
pastor, he is committing himself to an agonizing and 
time-consuming experience. However, he enters this 
; relationship with a fundamental expectation that some¬ 

how, through some miracle, he might be delivered from 
the anxiety, guilt and despair that blocks his function¬ 
ing. He comes with a hope that he will discover the 
meaning of his life. He comes with the hope that the 
inner sense of satisfaction and security is at long 
last within his grasp. This hope is often strong 
enough to enable him to suffer the inner pain and 
struggle of releasing his selfhood. It is a long, 
tedious journey of self-exploration in the hope that 
somehow the great day will arrive when things will be 
different - "When wholeness will be experienced rather 
than merely hoped for, when wholeness will be uprighted, 
\ and his existence justified." This day of expectation 

is an eschatological hope - a final day of fulfil¬ 
lment of the promise of human existence. It is this 


l^Wise, op. clt .. pp. 22-23. 
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j hope that enables the counselee, through the counseling 

relationship to understand himself, his relationship to 
j others and ultimately to God. *5 

Another significant element of the Gospel that is 
j communicated to and experienced by the counselee in the 

i 

counseling relationship, is love. Good counseling does 
not seek to lecture persons on the concept of love. 
Rather, it makes certain aspects of love implicit in the 
counseling relationship. The counselor gives love in 
the sense of seeking the growth and fulfillment of the 
personality of the counselee. In so far as there is an 
expression of love of this kind in the counseling 
relationship, and the counselee is able to accept it, it 
becomes a potent force that releases man to a sense of 
warmth, of closeness and a desire to be helpful to other 
people. Whenever fear, guilt or hate is eliminated in 
the life of the counselee in the counseling relation¬ 
ship, his natural impulses for affections are released.^ 
The New Testament asserts that we cannot know the love 
of God except as it is first given to us In our 
brokenness. Such love has its reflection in our human 


15Thomas C. Oden, Kerygma and Counseling 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1964), pp. 163-164. 

l^Wise, op. clt .. pp. 149-151. 
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experience at the point where the counselor offers 
understanding and care to the counselee in the midst 

! of his need and predicament. In the counseling 

situation, the counselee should recognize the hand of 

• God in the human hands that support him. The counselor 

i is the representation of God’s love in the counseling 

r 

i relationship and therefore, communicates the divine 

love and concern for man's existence. 

Another crucial aspect of the Gospel that is 

“ experienced in counseling is judgment and grace. When 

a person comes to a pastor for counseling, he is 
already being troubled by guilt which brings judgment 
on him. The pastoral counselor confronts, but the 
counselor also comforts. He challenges, but he also 
cares. In the counseling relationship, it is the 
bringing together of these two Biblical themes which 
produces growth in counseling - judgment and grace. 
Psychiatrist James A. Knight realizes the significances 
of this aspect in counseling. He writes that the 
counselee has a: 

...need of face-to-face relationships with 
authorities who demonstrate their concern for the 
individual both by support and by judgment. During 

^Oden, op. clt ., pp. 163-164. 
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; the tumultuous periods of psychological growth, 

| confrontation at appropriate times will serve to 

open pathways for growth and to set necessary 
limits to behavior. 18 

I 

| Judgment In the counseling relationship takes 

i the form of confrontation. It is helping a person 

i 

i 

! confront the realities of his situation and discover 

i 

! 

i his responsibility In it. A direct, confrontational, 

| action-oriented counseling relationship helps the 

counselee break through his guilt paralysis and begin 
to function more responsibly. If the counselee is 
trapped in his guilt, then he must be confronted in 
his vicious cycle of guilt and helped to break out of 
his self-perpetrating cycle. H. H. Garner and 
R. F. Jeans indicate the Importance of this judgment- 
confrontation action in the counseling relationship 
when they write: 

Confrontation makes the patient unmistakably 
aware of the presence of the therapist as a person 
who has interfered with the blind acting out of 
his escape from freedom of choice, who has 
challenged the patient's solution to his conflicts 
in a decisive way, and make him think about it. 19 

Through pastoral counseling, the confrontation 
of self-judgment brings the counselee an understanding 
of himself, a self-bound person, a person afraid to 


18 Clinebell, op. clt .. p. 239. 
1 9 ibld .. pp. 229-230. 
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: give himself wholeheartedly to others. He sees himself 

! 

before God, as one who is both judged and forgiven, 
j judged for avoiding real love and forgiven by Divine 

i 

Grace which he perceives to be a part of this experience 
of a new freedom to give and receive love. Therefore, 

! an important task of pastoral counseling and care is to 

i‘ 

; prepare the way for divine-human encounter in the midst 

\ 

of human crises. Man's plight is that, although, he 
was created by God and for relationship to God, this 
; relationship is broken. This brokenness creates 

anxieties and fears within his existence and blocks his 
reception of divine grace. Hence, the restoration of 
relationship with God, grace, often becomes meaningful 
in a counseling relationship marked by mutual trust 
and acceptance, 20 David Roberts Insists that an 
experience of grace in the context of interpersonal 
acceptance Issues in graciousness of Spirit. He says 
that it stimulates: 

...wholeheartedness, deep friendship, full 
experience of both the bodily and the Spiritual 
riches of love, steady joy in living, the unforced 
employment of talents...and the development of * 
interests which have never been given a chance. <1 


20Thornton, op « clt .. p. 67. 

21David E. Roberts, Psychotherapy and the 
Christian View of Man (New York; Charles Scribner's 
Sons, l$5lJ. P.'$8. 
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* Next, we must remember that pastoral counseling 

is a means of establishing a relationship to Christ. 

I Oden describes counseling as a quest for the Christ. 22 

i 

In the counseling relationship, the counselee searches 

f 

| for deliverance from human bondage. Through this 

I counseling relationship, the counselor will mediate 

j 

i Christ to the counselee because of the nature of his 

i 

role in the counseling situation. This does not imply 
that the counselor must become a walking incarnation 

l of Christ. Rather, the role of a counselor in pastoral 

j. 

counseling has Christlike characteristics. The 
counselor offers love that seeks no satisfaction. He 
gives a love, which, without having to say so in words, 
understands and accepts. He represents a love that 
melts barriers and releases natural impulses and 
capacities for affection. The counselor’s spirit of 
concern for troubled persons is similar to the ministry 
of Christ. Thus, the counseling situation enables the 
counselee to understand the love and concern of Christ 
for humanity as exemplified in the role of the 
counselor. We must remember that throughout the 
history of the church such personal relationship has 


22oden, op. clt ., p. 162. 

23van Deusen, op. clt .. pp. 144-145. 
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; been one of the ways In which the power of God enters 

t 

t 

into man’s life. There is an example in Jesus' ministry 

I to sick people, concerned for their welfare and destiny. 

I 

; Thus, the Christian Church has always understood its 

l 

ministry (pastoral counseling) to be responsible for 
I such personal communication and care. 2 ^ 

A final aspect that must be considered in the 

I 

counseling situation is the Holy Spirit. In every 
counseling relationship, the Spirit of God is in truth, 
the counselor. The report of the Commission on the 

!■ 

Ministry of the New York Academy of Sciences in 1955. 
wrote : 

The clergyman always sees God as a partner in 
the counseling process...and feels rather hesitant 
attributing to his own efforts whatever success 
may be achieved. 25 

The Holy Spirit is the counselor of the pastor, 
undergirding him with strength and guidance. The 
Holy Spirit is always at work in the "between situation" 
of the counselor-pastor relationship. The Spirit of 
God helps the counselee to realize his imperfection, and 
demonstrates the power of God to bestow a new life. 2 ^ 


2 ^Daniel Day Williams, The Minister and the Care 
of Souls (New York: Harper & Brothers, 19&1), P. 53- 

2 5wayne E. Oates, Protestant Pastoral Counseling 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1962), p. 58. 

2 ^Ibid., p. 74. 
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Therefore, the Spirit of God is operative in all that 
is done in obedience to Him. Thus, the Holy Spirit is 
God's communication of his power and truth. The 
Holy Spirit then, Is present in the counseling situation 
bringing the counselee into a new kind of relationship 
with others and with him. 

Thus far, we have discussed how a person is 
brought into relation with God on an unconscious level, 
but the Gospel was not meant to be left as a nonverbal 
experience. The pastor may interpret these nonverbal 
experiences that occur in the counseling situation in 
light of the Word of God. He enables the counselee 
to understand these experiences in relation to those 
elements of the Gospel proclaimed from the pulpit each 
Sunday. Therefore, the "Word Event" (proclamation of 
the Gospel) takes place in pastoral counseling as the 
pastor gives such a verbal interpretation to the 
counselee. 

The counselee experiences feelings of reconcilia¬ 
tion, freedom, hope, love, judgment and grace in 
pastoral counseling. As the pastor Interprets these 
feelings, the counselee is able to understand his 
experiences in light of the Christian Gospel. The 

2 ?Wllliams, op. clt .. p. 131. 
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pastor interprets the counselee*s feelings of recon¬ 
ciliation to himself and others experienced in coun¬ 
seling, as a prelude to a reconciliation to God, Through 
the counselee*s experiences of reconciliation, he has 
some understanding of what the pastor proclaims as 
"reconciliation to God", Also, the pastor can interpret 
the counselee* s‘ feelings of freedom in terms of the Gos¬ 
pel proclamation of "freedom from sin". As the 
counselee experiences freedom from the guilt and 
anxiety that cause tension in his life, he has exper¬ 
ienced what the pastor has many times described in the 
pulpit as "freedom from guilt and sin". Certainly, the 
counselee gains a renewed sense of hope for his life 
and relationship to others as a result of pastoral 
counseling* Because of this experience of renewed hope, 
the pastor has a meaningful reference for interpreting 
the Gospel*s proclamation of a renewed hope in God. 

The minister Interprets to the counselee the relation¬ 
ship between the counselee*s new found hope in his life 
and the greater hope available in God. Likewise, the 
pastor has shown love and concern for the counselee in 
the midst of his agony and disturbed world. The 
relationship of the pastor and counselee enables the 
counselee to know that someone is concerned and cares 
for his life. The minister can, therefore, point to the 
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greater love of God for all men - especially the 
counselee. The counselee can be helped to see that his 
relationship to God has an even greater depth of 
compassion and concern for his life. The pastor can 
also interpret to the counselee the significance of 
judgment and grace since the counselee has experienced 
these emotional feelings. Certainly the counselee felt 
judgment on those aspects of his life which distorted 
and disturbed his world. Yet, the pastor brought 
release from this judgment and guilt because of his 
acceptance and assistance to the counselee. From this 
experience of counseling, the counselee can better 
understand the judgment and grace of God spoken by the 
minister. Finally, as the pastor has sought to help; 
to counsel, to love and to actualize the counselee, he 
can assure the counselee of a more significant relation¬ 
ship to Jesus Christ. 

Thus, the pastor has a unique opportunity in this 
interpretive process of enabling the counselee to gain 
a deeper understanding of these essentials of the 
Gospel. The verbal communication by the pastor as he 
interprets these experiences in counseling in relation 
to the Gospel, becomes the "word-event". It is the 
"Word" that unites God and man. This word-event is 
filled with a sense of participation and communication. 
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Peter Homans describes pastoral counseling: 

...as the use of psychodynamic principles and 
insights in the clarification of moralistic and 
idealistic distortions of Christian faith... 

Through such clarification, the power of the Gospel 
can be released for appropriation in the inner 
life of the person. 28 

Before we conclude this study, it should be 
Indicated that pastoral counseling is not the sole means 
of communicating the Gospel. Rather, this study has 
sought to show that pastoral counseling is one important 
means. There are other significant means of communi¬ 
cating the Gospel. Pastoral counseling does not provide 
a social environment for acting out the Gospel as does 
social action. It does not teach the full implication 
of the Gospel in terms of a theological understanding 
which is the concern of Christian education. Neither 
does it provide cooperate worship which symbolizes the 
sharing of the Gospel among men. These and other 
channels of communication are meaningful ways of 
communicating the Gospel to modern man. Therefore, this 
study stipulates other important means of communicating 
the Gospel to modem man, but it has found pastoral 
counseling to be a very meaningful channel of com¬ 
municating the Gospel in the twentieth century. 

28peter Homans (ed.) The Dialogue Between 
Theology and Psychology (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1966 ), p. 6 l. 
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; In summary, we should understand that the tasks 

( 

of pastoral counseling include assisting the counselee 

| to an inner acceptance of the highest truths of God’s 

I Word; enabling him to relate his life to the trans- 

I 

| cendent forces that are effective in life; and finally 

I opening him to an abundant life made possible through 

I 

; the counseling relationship. 29 

Lorene Walton, an inmate at the California 

; Institute for Women, described her response to pastoral 

i; counseling. She writes; 

\ 

It is pretty wonderful when you can communicate 
with people and don’t necessarily have to use words, 
and if you should use them, you don't have to worry 
about picking ’just the right words or a right way 
to say them*. And should you use the wrong words 
or the right ones for what you felt but always 
considered them wrong for the minister's ears, you 
didn’t have to feel ashamed, or guilty when said in 
the presence of these ministers. The only things 
these ministers ever made me feel is that I am 
alive and free—alive inside my heart and free 
inside my soul...That I am a genuine human being 
with a soul and spirit that would both die if they 
remained locked up and sealed off from life and 
freedom inside of myself. I don’t believe I’ve 
ever come closer to seeing and feeling the philo¬ 
sophy of true Christianity being sown among the 
people of the earth as I saw and felt with these 
young Christians of this ’New Era’. 30 


29van Deusen, op. clt .. p. 155» 

30Lorene Walton, "New Era: Visiting Chaplains", 
Theolog (November 12, 1968), 3* 
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CHAPTER V 

CONCLUSION 

Finally this study has shown pastoral counseling 
to be a vital religious resource in the church's 
ministry to the world. The research material included 
in this study has shown pastoral counseling as an 
effective means of helping the troubled, relating to 
the lonely, bringing hope to the despairing and 
offering love and forgiveness to those persons filled 
with guilt and frustration. At the heart of pastoral 
counseling, relationships and communication become 
crucial essentials for growth - stimulating responses 
in the counseling situation. 

However, pastoral counseling has a quality of 
uniqueness about it which utilizes the counseling 
relationship as a means of increasing a person's ability 
to handle his inner conflicts and to prepare him for a 
more mature and satisfying relationship with God. 

Howard Clinebell points to this significant aspect of 
pastoral counseling when he writes: 

To the degree that persons through counseling 
find release from the captivity of their neuroses, 
overcome their alienation, increase their capacity 
to love, and renew their relationships - to that 
extent the counseling experience illuminates the 
theological verities which are woven into the fabric 
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of all relationships. A productive counseling 
relationship thus may become a part of the 
continuing incarnation of God in the world, an 
expression of the Body of Christ - the incarnation 
of the love of God through service to suffering 
persons. 1 

Therefore, pastoral counseling enables modern man to 
actualize himself; to enhance his relationships to 
others and to experience the good news of the Gospel. 

This dissertation has indicated an important 
means of communicating the Word of God to man in 
contemporary society. The text of this study has been 
validated with the works of outstanding scholars 
concerned about modern man and his plight in today's 
society. This dissertation, also presents the concern 
of its author that the church be reminded of the 
significance and possibility of pastoral counseling’s 
ministry to modem man. The thesis of this disser¬ 
tation does not only represent an intellectual Interest 
and research by the author. Rather, this author can 
affirm through his own experiences that the Gospel is 
communicated in the counseling situation. 

These experiences are twofold. In several 
counseling relationships, the author was the counselee 
and knew the feelings of guilt, anxiety and alienation. 


^-Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., Basic Types of 
Pastoral Counseling (New York; Abingdon Press, 1966), 

frvr. - 
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Yet, it was through the counseling relationship that 
the author reached a clearer understanding of himself, 
able to communicate and establish a relationship with 
others, and to experience and understand the meanings 
of the Gospel in his own life. This author has heard 
many, many sermons. He has preached hundreds of 
sermons. He attended church school regularly for ten 
years and has read most of the Bible. In addition to 
these experiences, he had been a student in seminary 
for three years and had a good intellectual under¬ 
standing of the Scriptures. However, all of these 
experiences had rendered him only vague impressions 
and intellectual concepts of the meaning of the 
Gospel. It was through the experiences of group 
counseling and a brief marital counseling encounter 
with his wife, that this author experienced the Word 
of God in his life and established a new and more 
meaningful relationship with God. Indeed, this was a 
marvelous, wonderful moment. 

Likewise, this author has been the counselor in 
several counseling relationships and has witnessed the 
Gospel coming alive to others in the counseling 
situation. 

Certainly, Miss Walton of the California 
Institute for women was correct when she described 
this experience as a "pretty wonderful" moment in life. 
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